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New and Distinctive 
Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMONWEALTH 
By George H. Locke 


Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting history— 
in the epoch-making speeches of statesmen. He has selected 
eighteen outstanding orations, each of these bearing on some 
phase of Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interesting way 
of Canadian political growth. The speech of each statesman 
is prefaced by a characteristic biographic sketch from Mr. 
Locke’s own pen. Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add 
character. A better-than-usual book in typography and 
binding. Price, $2.50. 


PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 


Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Canada. 
These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide”’ of Toronto Saturday 
Night, have a clever, piquant tone which assures their 
acceptance. While they are mainly about books and authors 
they cover various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book is striking 
in binding and finish. Price, $3.00. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It isa subject in 
which every Canadian citizen isinterested. Postpaid, $1.00 
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By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 


In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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WHOLLY new political puzzle is the legacy 
which Great Britain has inherited from the 
General Election, but it is of a kind with which con- 
tinental nations have long been familiar. That the prob- 
lem of forming a Government when no group com- 
mands a clear majority in the House should frequently 
present itself in England seems unlikely, for the two- 
party system is too dear to the Englishman’s heart 
lightly to be discarded. But that there would come 
a period of political realignment, during which three 
parties of roughly equal strength would exist side by 
side, has been clear for a good many years past. 
Now that the situation has arisen, some modification 
in constitutional practice may well be called for. 
It is reasonable, for example, to suppose that Govern- 
ments will not necessarily resign on the result of one 
adverse ‘snap’ division on some minor point of detail. 
However this may be, the original views put forward 
by Mr. Asquith on the relations which should exist 
between the Crown and the Ministry are not such as 
will commend themselves to His Majesty. To refuse 
a dissolution when the Prime Minister asked for it 
would be playing with fire, and nothing would be 
more likely to bring the throne into disrepute. We 
do not believe that any sovereign, much less the 
present occupant of the throne, would be so ill- 
advised as to incur the risk to his office and to his 
country which such action would involve. On this 
issue the weight of public opinion has undoubtedly 
shown itself to be in sympathy with Mr. Macdonald’s 
vigorous reassertion of Ministerial rights. Of all the 
more prominent figures in English politics, Mr. 
Macdonald is perhaps the only one whose stock has 
risen steadily during the past few years. Whatever 
we may think of the ‘fitness to govern’ of some of his 
followers, there is general agreement that here at 
least is a man who may emerge as a statesman not 
unworthy to take his place beside the great leaders 
of the past. No other man has done more to build up 
the Labour Party from the unpromising materials of 
1900 into the powerful force of the present day. If 
he does as well by his country in the future as he has 
by his Party in the past, there is little need for 
Englishmen to take alarm. That they should view 
with equanimity the prospect of his Premiership, 
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when six short years ago he was being denounced 
as a traitor through the length and breadth of the 
land, is a striking tribute to that illogical common- 
sense which has always been their salvation. 


T would be idle to speculate as to the exact com- 
position of the Labour cabinet which will almost 
certainly be in power in a few weeks. On all sides 
Mr. Macdonald has been urged to take on the Foreign 
Office as well as the Premiership, and there is every 
prospect that he will do so. For this he has ample 
precedent, and it is of vital importance that the new 
Foreign Minister should combine strength of character 
with wide experience. In the course of his career in 
the I.L.P., Mr. Macdonald has travelled from con- 
ference to conference in all parts of Europe, and with 
the near East and with India he is especially familiar. 
The probable acceptance of the Lord Chancellorship 
by Mr. Justice Sankey has solved one difficult 
problem. Perhaps the most amusing spectacle will 
be that of generals and admirals having to take their 
orders from trade union leaders. We ourselves would 
sacrifice a good deal in order to be present in the 
billiard-room of the United Services Club when the 
appointment of, say, Mr. J. H. Thomas to the War 
Office is first made public. 


HEN we turn from personnel to policy, we are 

on rather surer ground. Until the intro- 
duction of the budget in April there is no reason why 
a Labour Government should not be able to count on 
sufficient Liberal support to keep it in office. The 
amount that can be done by purely administrative 
changes, without any recourse to new legislation is 
often overlooked. In dealing with unemployment, 
relief works would call for parliamentary grants. 
But much could probably be done to encourage such 
things as railway electrification without any direct 
expenditure of money—merely by providing guaran- 
tees. The same is true in the matter of trading 
credits to Russia. In foreign affairs the Soviet 
Government could, and no doubt will be, ‘recognised’ 
almost at once. Apparently the mere expectation of 
a Labour Government has led to the suspension of 
work on the Singapore dock, and its actual accession 
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to office will certainly involve the definite abandon- 
ment of that extravagant undertaking, with all it 
holds of menace to the future peace of the world. 


O far the new Government will be able to go with 
comparative ease. But other problems will 
present greater difficulties. M. Poincaré will regard 
it as destined to be short-lived and consequently as a 
Government which he can ignore with even greater 
impunity than its predecessors. No doubt a general 
conference will be Mr. Macdonald’s aim, but whether 
it would be wise to call it before the French elections 
in May, and how soon a favourable atmosphere could 
be created for it, are questions upon which it is harder 
to decide. Above all on financial policy will Labour 
be riding for a fall from the day it assumes office. 
Unless it throws all its principles and pledges to the 
winds it is bound to take fairly rapid steps to im- 
plement some of the reforms which year in and year 
out it has advocated. The capital levy may well wait 
awhile. It is a matter of expediency rather than of 
policy, of tactics rather than strategy, upon which 
there is not general agreement even inside the Labour 
camp. But housing schemes are expensive, education 
is expensive, increased old-age pensions are expensive. 
Relief works to provide a temporary alleviation for 
unemployment, while more fundamental measures 
are in preparation, never pay their way. To get the 
money for the adequate carrying-out of a policy of 
social reform the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have to resort to higher and unpopular taxes 
(or a capital levy). His task in framing a budget will 
be*made no lighter by the expected deficit of 50 
million pounds on the past year or the promised 
abolition of the tea and sugar duties. 


T is on the budget that the Macdonald Government 
is almost bound to fall. If it is wise, it will not 
hesitate to lay down office on a matter of principle 
no less promptly than it is now prepared to assume it. 
For, as a young and growing party, it can afford to 
wait. The chief danger which threatens it is the 
possibility that the more ardent of its own supporters 
will be dissatisfied with the slow progress it makes in 
bettering social conditions. Anything which lends 
colour to the suspicion that it is sticking to office at 
the expense of its principles will be disastrous. That 
this is realized by the responsible leaders is abundantly 
made evident by the views they have been expressing 
during the past few weeks in the Party press— 
particularly in the New Leader. After a Labour 
defeat it is hard to foresee the next step. The general 
disinclination for another election makes it likely that 
some centre party government will be formed, with 
Labour back on the front opposition bench, wiser, 
and perhaps a little sadder, after its term of office. 
But that the experiment will have had _ beneficial 
reactions on the outlook of both socialists and anti- 
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socialists alike, and on the condition of England and 
Europe, we are not inclined to feel much doubt. 


HE Ruhr occupation, which now enters on its 
second year, is officially reported to have cost 
France 691 million francs up to the end of September. 
Receipts were 525 millions, increased by seizures of 
coal, dye-stuffs, etc., valued at an additional 500 
millions. Against this apparent ‘profit, made by con- 
fiscating the seed corn of German industry, France 
has sustained certain costs which do not appear in 
the official statements. Voluntary deliveries of re- 
paration goods to France have almost ceased. To 
supply the deficiency of coal thus caused, the French 
people had to buy over fourteen million tons of British 
coal during the first nine months of 1923 as against 
some nine million tons in the corresponding months 
of 1922. France’s coal bill was thereby increased by 
969 million francs—about three times as much as the 
Ruhr ‘profits’. The German people, who were to pay 
vast sums in response to the new method of per- 
suasion, are facing famine instead, to the detriment 
of both France and their other creditors. The franc, 
quoted at 7.34 cents in New York a year ago, has 
now fallen below 5 cents. Prices in France are rising 
correspondingly. The French Government expected 
to borrow only 19,000 million francs for 1924 as 
against 20,000 millions for 1923, but it is already 
evident that the rise of prices will make this sum 
inadequate. Will the investors whose holdings of 
French national securities have depreciated a third 
in value during 1923 continue to invest their savings 
in depreciating French bonds? The fall of the franc 
and the fall of rentes of all issues suggest the answer. 
Various commissions are now anxiously seeking ways 
to halt the ‘flight from the franc’, but the economic 
results of French foreign policy may be hard to 
check. 


RANCE emerged from the War victorious, but 
badly shaken and with a somewhat hysterical 
hatred of Germany. ‘Transferring, according to 
historical precedent, the struggle to the Home Front 
she became immersed in interminable quarrels over 
reparations and educational reform. The latter 
centred around the secondary school programme. It 
will be remembered that after a century of bickerings 
between classicists and modernists, a compromise was 
reached in 1902 which gave a fair field to all and 
favours to none. Sciences and moderns received 
equality of recognition with the ancient classics in 
the curriculum of lycées and colleges. This was 
regarded as a defeat by the disgruntled classicists and 
since 1918 they have returned to the attack and won 
an overwhelming victory. From October 1, 1923, 
every French secondary pupil must follow a uniform 
course of study during four out of seven years of the 
secondary school course. During these four years, 


























Latin is a compulsory subject and Greek is obligatory 
during the last two. No boy can proceed to the 
baccalaureate examination who has not passed 
written examinations in Latin and Greek, showing 
that these fundamental subjects have been mastered. 
In the fifth and sixth years the course bifurcates into 
Classical and Modern branches, and in the seventh 
the pupil has a choice of the mathematics and 
philosophy forms. In every course for six years the 
sciences, which include mathematics and moderns, are 
the same for everybody. They are reduced to 
impotence. The new programme is as reactionary 
as France’s political policy. It will be remembered 
in the future as an episode in the general after-the-war 
hysteria of a distracted country. 


LTHOUGH the newspapers of Canada make no 
attempt to provide reliable or even intelligent 
information about foreign affairs, it cannot be possible 
for us to remain much longer in ignorance of the 
desperate need of millions of civilized people living in 
the cities of Germany. Unable to help themselves, 
they have no hope except in the sympathy and the 
assistance which the nations of this continent alone 
can effectively offer them. In December there were 
already five million workers entirely unemployed and 
receiving doles equivalent in purchasing power to less 
than a dollar a week for the largest families. These 
numbers are being daily increased, especially amongst 
official classes and railway workers in accordance with 
the new Government proposals to make the most 
drastic reductions in expenditure on public services. 
When a nation is forced to go on quarter rations, if it 
is to continue to exist at all, the weak and the helpless 
are bound to be the first to suffer. It is on their 
behalf that appeals are now being made to the whole 
civilized world. We are glad to see that in the United 
States a great campaign has already begun to answer 
this appeal for suffering humanity in a manner worthy 
of her generous traditions. What has already been 
done is widely known; we print the following letter 
not only because it shows what other efforts are now 
being made, but also because it expresses so excellently 
and so nobly our own feelings and attitude before 
this great tragedy. 


ABLEGRAM from the Holy See to the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States in December. 
Signed by Cardinal Gasparri. ‘By order of the 
Holy Father I send your Excellency this telegram 
and solicit for it all your attention and all your zeal. 
Your Excellency can have only a faint idea of the 
economic situation in which the people of Germany 
are struggling. All are in want, but especially in the 
cities the working people and those of the middle 
class are literally facing starvation. In the winter, 
which has already set in, besides the lack of food 
there is the want of necessary clothing; so that 
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freezing is added to hunger. It is needless to say that 
because of these privations children, the aged, and 
especially pregnant and nursing women, are perishing. 
Such is the truth well known to the Holy See, to 
which from every part of Germany hands are stretched 
out begging for help. In the face of this sorrowful 
spectacle it is not the time to ask who is responsible 
for it. Rather, it is the duty of all those whose hearts 
beat with sentiments of humanity and Christian 
charity, to come as quickly and effectively as they 
can to the aid of those poor victims who surely cannot 
be held in any way responsible. To this end the 
Holy Father, having exhausted whatever means 
moral and material that were at his disposal, appeals 
to all the good and generous Catholics of America. 
Your Excellency will please provide, in the best way 
possible through the Bishops and Special Com- 
mittees, that food and clothing be sent to the people 
of Germany.’ 


E hope soon to see Canada taking its part in 
this great relief-work, which is entirely 
directed towards rescuing some of the human wreck- 
age lying helpless in the midst of the political storms 
of Europe. The Society of Friends is carrying on 
relief work, but they are continually in need of 
assistance. Every reader who sympathizes with 
their efforts is urged to contribute his support. 
The Business Manager of THE CANADIAN Forvuo will 
gladly forward cheques addressed to him and made 
payable to the ‘Friends’ for War Victims Relief 
Committee’. Remittances may be sent at regular 
monthly intervals. 


T the time when Mr. King was constructing his 
cabinet, it was reported that Sir Lomer Gouin’s 
influence had been effective in excluding Mr. Mc- 
Master from the Government and in terminating 
negotiations with Mr. Crerar and Mr. Drury. We 
very much doubt if there were not other influences 
quite as powerful in rendering abortive these attempts 
of Mr. King to give his Government a truly Liberal 
complexion. Whatever may be the true explanation of 
the failure of these overtures, it is a curious fact that 
the press, Liberal and Conservative alike, coupled 
the news of Sir Lomer’s retirement with the announce- 
ment that Mr. Crerar and other Progressives might be 
drafted into the cabinet. It is quite possible that, 
faced with a critical political situation, Mr. King 
may seek to strengthen his position by angling for 
bigger fish than Mr. Hammell and Mr. Binette. It 
may even be that he has failed to be impressed by the 
shallow optimism preached by his supporters, and 
has come to realize the need for a change of policy 
to meet the desperate situation which confronts 
Canadian agriculture and its inevitable reaction upon 
business. But it is highly improbable that any 
responsible leader of the agrarian movement will be so 
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careless of his own political future, or so forgetful 
of the principles which gave rise to the Progressive 
Party, as to be willing to associate himself with a 
Government whose fortunes are low and whose 
opportunism is notorious. Meanwhile Mr. Meighen 
is wooing Quebec with speeches in French. If he can 
overcome the personal aversion which has accumu- 
lated against him in that province, he will find no 
difficulty in commending his economic views to many 
French-Canadians. Should he do so, Mr. King’s 
fate is sealed, and the only thing that will enable him 
to survive the parliamentary term is the strong 
objection which Opposition members at times display 
to imperil, before it is absolutely necessary, their 
access to four thousand a year. 


AST month in commenting on the Government 
defeat in Halifax, following upon the repre- 
hensible methods employed to win North Winnipeg, 
we remarked that Nemesis appeared already to be 
overtaking Mr. King. Since then, another disastrous 
bye-election has occurred, this time in New Bruns- 
wick; and following hard upon this loss, which 
nullified the ignobie defection of Mr. Hammell and 
Mr. Binette and again gave the Government a minor- 
ity in the House, has come the announcement of the 
resignation of Sir Lomer Gouin. Mr. Fielding and 
Sir Lomer were the two outstanding members of a 
mediocre cabinet and their retirement leaves Mr. 
King pitiably weak in the House and before the 
country. While in the case of both of these veterans 
one may question their claim to be called Liberals— 
if economic rather than racial or religious views are 
to be considered—at any rate their ability and sense 
of direction cannot be disputed. Sir Lomer was even 
more silent than Mr. Fielding in the House and in 
committees, but when he had spoken he left no doubt 
as to where he stood and where the Government must 
stand. If he was a dictator, as opponents have per- 
sisted in saying, seldom has a dictator been content 
to exercise his influence in a more unassuming and 
less provocative manner. His retirement from the 
Cabinet may serve to weaken the influence of the 
great financial interests of Montreal on the present 
Government, but it will detract also from the courtesy 
and dignity of the proceedings of parliament. 


HE deaths of Sir William Mackenzie and of Lord 
Shaughnessy mark the end of the great era of 
railway construction in Canada. Lord Shaughnessy 
was really of the second generation; he was ad- 
ministrator and statesman rather than builder; but 
Sir William was akin to the constructive pirates of 
the early days of railway construction in the United 
States. He and his partner, Sir Donald Mann, are 
the only two men who ever built a transcontinental 
railway, and the greatness of the exploit is hardly 
diminished by the fact that they built it largely at 
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the public expense. No man, probably no combina- 
tion of men, in all our history did so much to debauch 
both the press and the legislatures of Canada. He 
was of Highland descent, and in pursuit of power as 
little scrupulous as the Wolf of Badenoch or any 
other cattle-reiving cateran. But he never despaired, 
either of himself or of Canada, and he brought the 
railway, and with it population, into great and fertile 
stretches of the country which would otherwise be 
untenanted. His place in Canadian history must be 
left for the future to appraise. 


HE annual convention of the United Farmers of 
Ontario this year accomplished something. 
With only a handful of dissenting votes, it passed a 
resolution which restricted the activities of the 
United Farmers’ organizations to non - political 
matters, while further affirming ‘since political action 
is necessary to the full attainment of our aspirations 
and ideals, we do not oppose the formation of a 
political party which shall embody these principles’. 
In other words, Mr. Morrison was commanded to 
devote his energy to reviving the Farmers’ Clubs 
and saving the co-operative company in which half 
a million of capital has been lost, while Mr. Drury 
was given a free hand to build up a political organiza- 
tion. Two weeks later a conference of federal and 
provincial members was held in Toronto. In two 
acts the conference definitely indicated its adherence 
to a policy of ‘broadening out’: it offered the leader- 
ship in the local House to Mr. Raney, its one lawyer 
member, and it decided to arrange for a provincial 
convention in June to launch the Progressive Party. 
A piquancy is added to the whole proceeding by the 
announcement of Mr. Ferguson on the day after the 
conference that he has definitely decided not to 
recognize the farmer group as the official Opposition, 
on the ground that the June elections clearly demon- 
strated the dislike of the province for third parties. 
Mr. Ferguson does not mention the fact that the pro- 
vince disliked the Liberals more than they did Mr. 
Drury, but that may be overlooked. The Liberal 
leader may feel less keen in his opposition because of 
the honour and the honorarium. 


N view of the forthcoming exhibition of Canadian 
pictures in London, when, for the first time, the 
spell of the Georgian Bay and Algoma will invade 
the old world in an array of goodly canvases, the 
following comment in the London Observer on a recent 
Australian exhibition there is of especial interest: 
‘The east wing of Burlington House has been set 
aside for a representative display of Australian art, 
the most important exhibition of the kind that has 
been held since the Grafton Galleries show in 1896. 
Unlike Canada, the only Dominion that, in the Group 
of Seven, under the leadership of Mr. Lawren Harris, 
has brought forth a school of painters who succeeded 
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in finding a strong national expression for the scenery 
of their own land, Australia has not evolved a 
tradition of its own, even though all Australian 
landscape paintings—and the art of the Common- 
wealth is mainly concerned with landscape—are 
unmistakably Australian. The Canadians have 
developed a language of their own to express their 
love of their native soil; the Australians use the 
language of the European art schools.’ We do not 
wish to suggest that the appreciation of Canadian 
art is waiting on the approval of the mother country. 
It looked like that a few years ago, but the times are 
rapidly changing and the Canadian artist is now 
coming into his own at home. 


OR proof of this we can point to the decorations 
recently executed at St. Anne’s Church, Toronto, 
where J. E. H. Macdonald, our foremost decorative 
artist, has been given his first opportunity of working 
on an adequate scale. The church is Byzantine, and 
the opportunity was a real one. The decoration 
consists of a series of mural paintings, a bold use of 
borders, and a colour scheme with gold, blue, pale 
red, and black as the dominant notes. In the dome, 
there is an impressive use of geometric forms on a 
pale warm red background, a fine example of design 
used to accentuate the beauty of structure. At the 
base of the dome are paintings of the prophets by 
F, H. Varley, alternating with coloured reliefs by 
Florence Wyle and Frances Loring. The four largest 
murals, one above each pillar supporting the dome, 
were painted by Macdonald, Varley, and Stansfield; 
important work was also executed by Frank Car- 
michael and Thoreau Macdonald. Great credit is 
due to Canon Skey who had the vision and the 
courage to entrust the work to native artists, and to 
J. E. H. Macdonald for rising so admirably to the 
occasion and for turning a dingy interior into a thing 
of warmth and subdued splendour. There is little 
prospect of Toronto acquiring a beautiful exterior, 
but, if Canon Skey’s example is taken up as it deserves 
te be, the city can still be packed with beauty. 
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On Parliament Hill 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: In political 
circles, the luck of the Prime Minister has hitherto been 
proverbial, but, if it has not come to an end, the Fates evidently 
intend henceforth to hold even scales. November was, indeed, 
a bad month for him. Careful plans had been laid to present 
him, in a triumphal progress, as the doughty saviour of this fair 
Dominion from the plots and snares of guileful and brazen- 
hearted British Imperialists. As a preliminary he composed on 
shipboard an encyclical to the lieges in whose opening paragraph 
he solemnly dedicated himself once more to the service of his 
country and in terms worthy of the best days of Wilhelm II 
besought the succour of Providence in his chosen task. The 
missive itself showed that Mr. King had, during his absence, 
not lost his ineradicable habit of talking nonsense, of presenting 
facts in travestied forms, and of resorting to fallacious argu- 
ments. As a corrective to this evil in their public men the 
Laputans instituted the ‘flappers’ who, with the stroke of a 
blown bladder, gently intimated a lapse or divagation and re- 
called wandering minds to the business in hand. Halifax and 
Kent have now performed this very useful function and deserve 
the country’s gratitude. For Halifax to resist the munificent 
largesse in the shape of public works tendered to it by august 
Ministerial lips, argues both an uncommon fortitude and a deep- 
rooted antipathy to the Government and all its works. But for 
Kent, N.B., 65 per cent. French-Canadian in racial texture and 
firmly Liberal by tradition, to give a Tory majority was indeed 
for the Opposition a ‘crowning mercy’. I am told that Govern- 
mental orators, in their desperate anxiety to save the seat, 
resurrected ‘old unhappy far-off things’, like the expulsion of 
the Acadians, to depict the sort of perils from which the valiant 
Mr. King had saved their descendants. The Liberal press has 
been very fertile in its excuses, but the explanation is quite simple. 
The time was bound to come when the Premier’s helpless in- 
capacity to fulfil all, or even one-third, of the lavish and con- 
flicting promises which he made to different sections of the 
country during the 1921 campaign would be amply demonstrated, 
and the victims of his plausible deceptions would turn in their 
wrath. I regard the Kent result as much more ominous for him 
than the Halifax verdict, for if the French-Canadian voters 
waver in their fidelity to the Liberal Party, its doom is sealed. 
* * * 


Prior to November, 1921, loud and long were the Liberal 
lamentations about the evils of Government by Commission. 
It was a travesty of every principle dear to the British and Can- 
adian heart; it was an abdication of the fundaments of re- 
sponsible government; it was a disgraceful device to provide 
jobs for needy partisans; and it was a ruinous drain upon a 
depleted Treasury. Recalling these hectic indictments of the 
Commission system it is difficult to realize that during the past 
year there have been peregrinating up and down this fair 
Dominion no less than six Royal Commissions appointed by the 
Federal Government. There is the Grain Commission, whose 
wanderings have surpassed the travels of Ulysses; there is the 
Ralston Commission on soldiers’ problems; there are Com- 
missions investigating the sins of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation and the woes of the Six Nations’ Indians; and 
President Tory of Alberta University has been constituted a 
Commission solus to examine the problem of agricultural credits. 
Each member of these Commissions obtains a very substantial 
honorarium and generous travelling expenses, at their command 
is a vassal train of secretaries and messengers, and they can 
distribute a good deal of petty patronage to hotels and typewriter 
agents in the course of their travels. Accordingly they are most 
useful institutions to a Government which is prevented by an 
unkind Civil Service Commission from discharging its obligations 
to the faithful in the time-honoured fashion. But the practice 
is_not cheap. A moderate estimate of the total cost of this 
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form of Governmental activity for 1923 places it at not less than 
half a million dollars. 
* * * 

The retirement of Sir Lomer Gouin, to whom a precarious 
state of health is attributed, has been a piece of luck for Mr. 
King, as he can depict it as a welcome emancipation and resume 
negotiations with the Progressives. Moreover, an even more 
pivotal Minister, Mr. Fielding, has been seriously stricken, 
and at his age such a collapse, which friend and foe alike deplore, 
is interpreted as ending his public career. One result will be a 
late opening of Parliament, and another will be the problem of 
finding a successor. The first thought will be of Mr. Dunning, 
the present Premier of Saskatchewan, who is versed in public 
finance and enjoys substantial prestige in his own province. 
But grave obstacles at once present themselves. Mr. Dunning 
is ambitious and not without courage, but he is also a keen 
appraiser of political chances, and I am very dubious if he will 
venture himself upon such a waterlogged craft as the King 
Cabinet. Even if he consented to take the risk, there would be 
the problem of his election. Obviously he cannot, like Mr. 
Stewart, be transplanted to Quebec, and that garrulous Nestor, 
the Minister of Agriculture, who occupies the solitary Liberal 
seat in Saskatchewan, is convinced—not without cause—that 
he is one of the bright and shining intellects in the Ministry, 
and would receive very coldly any suggestions of retirement. 
And even if he did make way for Mr. Dunning, the latter could 
only be elected in Regina, where there was an anti-Liberal 
majority in 1921, by some such magnificent gesture as a pledge 
to grant free agricultural implements and other drastic fiscal 
concessions which would provoke fierce wrath among the high 
protectionist wing of the Liberal Party. And then, even if by 
these desperate measures Mr. Dunning had been safely brought 
to haven, there would have arisen the fresh problem of selecting 
and electing a new Minister of Agriculture. Much the simplest 
method would be to bribe Mr. J. F. Johnston, or some other 
‘friendly’ among the Progressive troupe from Saskatchewan, to 
resign on the secret promise of a future Senatorship, but doubts 
concerning the capacity to fulfil the promise would at once 
arise. 

* x a 


Accordingly, I suspect that Mr. Dunning must be ruled out 
as a potential recruit to the Cabinet. But Mr. King’s desperate 
fortunes can only be repaired by marriage with the Progressive 
heiress who will bring him a Western dowry, and he will not 
make a final end of his wooing by the appointment of Mr. Walter 
Mitchell, however strongly the latter’s claim to the Finance 
Ministry may be pressed by plutocratic patrons in Montreal. 
Rather do I expect him to offer the portfolio to Mr. Crerar and, 
failing him, to Mr. Drury, coupled in each case with the promise 
of a sort of co-partnership in command. During his six years 
at Ottawa, Mr. Crerar got the political virus deeply implanted 
in his system, and I hear that since the balance-sheet of the 
U.G.G. has now recovered its former prosperity he is able and 
anxious to put his services once more at the disposal of the 
public. But he is no less canny than Mr. Dunning and has no 
impelling Party loyalties to consider. It is therefore possible 
that he will prefer, instead of Mr. Fielding’s place, a resumption 
of the active leadership of the Progressive Party at Ottawa, 
where he would stabilize its attitude of detached independence 
and thereby preserve for it the inestimable advantage of going 
into the next General Election as an Opposition group. Then, 
if the Conservatives return with the largest group but without 
a clear majority, and manoeuvres begin for a Coalition to keep 
them from office, in a competition with Mr. King for its leader- 
ship, Mr. Crerar could count upon much Liberal support and 
would either be chosen himself or be able to name the chieftain. 
Mr. Drury will be no less circumspect and cautious. But 
meanwhile I counsel all political leaders to follow the game at 
Westminster very closely, for its development will provide a 
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useful guide for conduct in the parallel situation which will 
probably arise here after the next election. 
* * * 

The discomfiture of the Liberals at the bye-election results 
will not be more pleasing to Mr. Meighen than the baffled rage 
of Lord Atholstan and his Montreal allies. Even when Party 
leaders in Opposition are losing bye-elections, their deposition js 
not a simple matter, but: when they can carry what are regarded 
as safe Ministerial seats criticism of them begins to verge upon 
treason. Furthermore, the disclosure of Sir Thomas White's 
relations with the Home Bank has rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, his return in the near future to a public platform 
where he could only expect relentless heckling at the hands 
of irate Home Bank depositors. Accordingly, Mr. Meighen’s 
position as Party leader has become almost impregnable, and if 
he desired, he could read the malcontents out of the Conservative 
Party and gain thousands of votes thereby. I understand, also, 
that recent intimations were conveyed to the Conservative 
leader that, if he would abate his criticisms of the King Govern- 
ment for its betrayal of the fiscal pledges of the 1919 platform, 
which was accomplished at the behest of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, that omnipotent body would deign to assist in the 
restoration of the Conservative Party to the seats of power. 
But one might as well expect Mr. H. C. Hocken to forswear his 
feud with the Pope, as ask Mr. Meighen to abandon his favourite 
luxury of confronting the Ministerial front bench with their 
tergiversations and infidelities to principle and the proposal was, 
I believe, icily received. But I wonder whether, if Mr. Meighen 
had enjoyed foreknowledge of the bye-election results, he would 
have taken the grave risk entailed in his public reconciliation at 
Saskatoon to that flyblown politician, the Hon. Robert Rogers. 

ae * * 

The action of the U.F.O. Convention in renouncing all 
political activities as an organized body, following upon the 
parallel decision of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, can be 
regarded as a personal triumph for Mr. Drury as it opens the 
way for the ‘broadened-out’ Progressive Party of his dreams. 
But if its guidance is left in the hands of a rural Boanerges like 
Mr. R. H. Halbert, M.P., who has apparently assumed direction 
of it for the time being, I take a gloomy view of its future. 
Some cooler and more intelligent brains must be enlisted, and 
money must be spent on a central office and propaganda work, 
for however repulsive these institutions may be to certain 
idealistic souls, they bear rich fruit at election times. There is 
no need for a vast central campaign fund; the Progressives have 
only to revive the admirable experiment which they made in 
1921 of raising the funds needed in each riding by small local 
subscriptions. The British Labour Party went into the late 
General Election with no general campaign fund, except some 
$45,000 contributed by the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
their gains astonished their own leaders. They were made 
possible by the enthusiastic unpaid services of an army of 
voluntary workers, who fully compensated for the flocks of motors 
possessed by the older Parties. A similar source of electioneering 
strength is available for a renovated Progressive Party on one 
condition—that its leaders play the game with the same courage 
and honesty of purpose as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and his 
lieutenants. If a person of the temper and capacity of Mr. 
Macdonald had been leading the Progressives in the autumn of 
1921 they would to-day be as near power at Ottawa as the 
British Labourites are at Westminster. 























Our Municipal Conscience 


which over-governs us to-day in the name of 

democracy, no part more intimately affects the 
life of the people than does their municipal govern- 
ment. Yet municipal affairs, in cities at least, 
receive very little attention from the average citizen. 
The degree of neglect would seem to vary almost 
in direct proportion to the population of the munici- 
pality. As cities increase in size ‘machine politics’ 
tend to flourish and men who have scope for energy 
and interest in their private affairs are likely to 
regard the task of improving matters as hopeless 
and to accept any inconvenience and loss which 
may come to them from municipal inefficiency much 
as they accept bad debts—as something unavoidable, 
to be written off the books and forgotten. Occa- 
sionally when bad turns to worse the community 
spirit may be fanned into activity and a ‘house- 
cleaning’ effected. But the ‘bosses’ and the ‘heelers’, 
with interested contractors lurking behind them, 
seem to have a longer wind than the mere citizen, 
and the tendency is for affairs to revert into the 
same old channels. 

The two largest cities of Canada bear eloquent 
witness to this tendency. So offensive, indeed, did 
the municipal administration of Montreal become 
that the Government of Sir Lomer Gouin was con- 
strained to intervene and appoint a commission to 
administer the finances of the city. During the 
period of this commission M. Mederic Martin and 
his merry men were elected as before. Meanwhile 
a city charter was prepared which provided for the 
appointment of a city manager, and the citizens 
were given an opportunity of choosing between this 
charter and the old form of charter with some minor 
modifications. With the two alternatives before 
them, they went back to their old gods. And in 
Toronto, while the administration of the city’s affairs 
has not yet become notorious, so great is the influ- 
ence of ward associations and lodges, and to such a 
degree does the Evening Telegram dominate the City 
Hall, that outstanding citizens seldom offer them- 
selves for election. The result is a pettiness and not 
infrequent boorishness in debate, and an extrava- 
gance in expenditure which has raised the per capita 
tax borne by the citizens from $12.52 in 1900 to 
$45.37 in 1922. Seldom has a city experienced a 
more humiliating incident than that of a few weeks 
ago when the galleries of the council chamber were 
filled with employees of a local factory manufacturing 
water pipe, the spectacle being staged by no less a 
personage than ex-mayor Church, acting as Solicitor 
ad hoc for the company, and the purpose of it all 
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being to induce the council to reject a considerably 
lower tender from a British firm. 

Winnipeg has been somewhat more happy than 
Montreal and Toronto. At a time when the city’s 
finances were in a very bad way, Mr. J. H. Ashdown, 
an old-timer distinguished for business ability rather 
than a ‘glad’ hand, was chosen mayor. He was 
followed by a series of quite able mayors. More 
recently the growing strength of the Labour forces 
has added zest, not to say acerbity, to municipal 
contests, and the city government has not been 
allowed to settle into a groove. 

Smaller cities and towns are assailed by a different 
set of temptations in their municipal affairs. Here 
the elected are in closer touch with the electors, 
and Tammany methods are more difficult of applica- 
tion. But frequently an exaggerated local patriotism 
leads to over-development. Public improvements are 
made beyond the requirements of the place, or 
inducements are offered to factories in order to out- 
distance competitors in population and provide a 
harvest for ‘realtor’ and merchant. This bonusing of 
industries at the expense of the tax-payer is a thorough- 
ly vicious practice much too common in Canada. 

On the whole, rural municipalities have been 
free from extravagance. A very large proportion of 
the townships have paid their way as they went, 
thus avoiding the incubus of debt which rests on 
so many of our cities. Faced with practical problems 
such as the driving of roads over hills and through 
swamps, the assistance of schools, and the care of 
indigents and the less dangerous criminals, rural 
electors have generally entrusted these tasks to 
practical men with a passion for economy. 

But in recent years tax-rates in rural munici- 
palities have shown the same tendency to increase 
rapidly which they have manifested in the cities. 
The necessity of building roads to meet the new 
conditions created by the general use of the auto- 
mobile has been one cause. Another and perhaps 
greater cause lies in the duty imposed on a declining 
rural population (with a fractionally increased 
income) to build and maintain schools, when the 
cost of building and the salaries paid teachers have 
doubled or even trebled within the past twenty 
years. The result of this discrepancy between the 
cost of maintenance and the ability to pay has been 
the closing of hundreds of schools in the West, while 
in the East tax-bills have been approximating the 
rental value of farms. Especially in the neighbour- 
hood of villages where local ambition or pressure 
from officials of Departments of Education have 
induced school trustees to embark on ambitious 
building schemes, it is not uncommon for the tax-rate 
for school purposes alone to exceed twenty mills, 
while there are cases where it has gone beyond 
thirty mills. As a remedy for this serious situation 
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larger administrative units have been suggested, 
and a county unit or, perhaps better, an electoral- 
riding unit, would serve to equalize the burden, so 
that the strong would bear the infirmities of the 
weak. It is imperative that something should be 
done to relieve the situation which confronts the 
rural municipalities. Otherwise force of circum- 
stances will compel either the closing of schools or 
the reduction in teachers’ salaries with the inevitable 
result that the better teachers will gravitate to the 
cities and towns. Amnother solution, and a happier 
one, lies in an improvement of the returns from 
farming, but this takes us beyond the municipal 
sphere into questions of Federal policy. 

Certain it is that riotous expenditure on bricks 
and mortar, under the mistaken notion that they 
make the school, must be curtailed in country and 
city alike. In an instructive bulletin issued by the 
Citizens’ Research Institute, statistics are presented 
showing how deeply many Canadian citizens have 
gone into debt for school buildings. The argument 
is driven home in the following fashion: 

It has been said that clothes make the man. 
This statement is just about as true as the assertion 
that the school-house makes the school. It is true 
that a man’s clothes have an influence upon him 
and the people he meets. It is also true that the 
character of the school building reacts upon the 
character of the school and the influence which the 
school has on the community. But does the school 
building really make the school, and are expensive 
school buildings an unfailing indication of a com- 
munity’s real, intelligent interest in education? 
Which community has the truer conception of values 
—the one which boasts, ‘We have in our town the 
finest school building in all Canada’; or the one 
which boasts, ‘There lives in our town the finest 
teacher in all Canada’? 

Not infrequently we entrust the direction of 
educational policy in our municipalities to men who 
have small qualification for this important work. 
In many cases a place on the Board of Education 
is regarded as a first step in the ladder of public 
preferment. A man who has no knowledge of the 
problems of education, and very little interest in 
them, placards the bill-boards of the city with his 
name with the sole purpose of gaining public notice 
which will enable him later to gain other honours 
which, with a perverted sense of values, he regards 
as higher. Such individual misconception of the 
duties imposed on the trustee of education in a 
municipality is less open to criticism and less danger- 
ous than the efforts of the lodge or political associa- 
tion which conspires to honour the faithful at the 
expense of the careers of the children of the com- 
munity. The rise of Home and School Associations 
and the active participation of women in municipal 
affairs are factors which tend to correct these abuses 
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and to revive something of the spirit which animated 
the pioneers of the older provinces in providing for 
the education of their generous families. Forming 
voluntary associations with their own hands they 
built the school-houses and frdm their meagre re- 
sources contributed, in money or in kind, to the 
support of such teachers as were available. 

Our municipal councils, while comparatively 
free from the grosser vices which have disgraced 
many of the larger cities of the United States, have 
not failed to exhibit those defects which are inevitable 
when men of high ability and character shun public 
office. The Press must accept a large part of the 
blame for the situation. In its partisan zeal it does 
not hesitate to descend to personalities and to impute 
unworthy motives. Men of fine feeling shrink from 
such unfair treatment, and it is only when excep- 
tional conditions call for exceptional remedies that 
such men can be induced to offer their services to 
the municipality. Few reforms would contribute 
more to improve the public life of Canada than the 
amendment of the processes at law for libel and 
slander so that an injured citizen could have prompt 
and ready redress from detractors. The growing 
irresponsibility of the Press is one of the most dis- 
quieting features of our times. When a puny pen 
such as that of Bernard Markson gives an opening, 
the manufacturers of Peterborough can secure a 
jail term for the offender, while it is hardly possible, 
even with much expenditure of time and money, for 
a public man to obtain redress in the courts from a 
powerful newspaper which has maligned him. 

Civic duties deserve the services of men of first- 
rate ability and unquestioned devotion. The pre- 
vention of slum conditions in central and suburban 
districts—the latter quite as formidable a menace 
as the former and even less excusable; the safe- 
guarding of the health of the community by wise 
administration of building and food bye-laws; the 
economical laying of pavements, water-mains, and 
sewers; the business-like handling of public services 
such as lighting and transportation, to which, with 
charming inconsistency, our socialist-hating society 
shows increasing devotion; the careful planning of 
streets and open spaces, with a deaf ear to the vendors 
of distant subdivisions, so that the physical city will 
be an object of pride to its citizens; and last, and 
most important of all municipal functions, the 
insisting that the schools shall be a reflection of the 
highest ideals of the city and that teachers be re- 
garded, and regard themselves, not as employees of 
the Board of Education, but as guardians and ex- 
ponents of these ideals—these are activities worthy 
of the best thought of the best citizens. 
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The Habitant in the Land of the 
Puritans 


citizens to her great southern neighbour. A 

summary statement of the contributions and 
problems which the French-Canadian bloc presents 
in New England, where it is the most numerous, is 
therefore of interest to Canadians as well as Ameri- 
cans. The writer of the following article has had 
experience with the French-Canadian in Quebec and 
New England both, and here attempts to summarize 
the situation as it appears to the New England 
student of social problems. 

What has been the contribution of the French- 
Canadian to New England? First of all he has 
provided the industries of the section with a very 
large number of industrious, contented, and thrifty 
workmen. It was for that purpose that he was 
induced to come, and it was the wages to be earned 
in American mills and factories that attracted him. 
Furthermore, owing to his exceedingly high birth- 
rate and the fact that, more than most immigrant 
groups, he tends to remain in the mills, he continues 
in the second and third generation to supply a numer- 
ous labour supply. To the citizenry of the section, 
he contributes a self-supporting, essentially domestic, 
and decidedly prolific element. He is somewhat 
lacking in education it is true, but is comparatively 
easy to control and direct, provided his own separa- 
tist interests are not endangered and control is 
exerted through the proper channels. From this 
group there is no danger of radicalism or Bolshevism. 
In fact its chief intellectual contribution is a thorough- 
going conservatism in manners and morals; a con- 
servatism which makes itself felt not only in political 
affairs but in education, religion, and social habits. 
The habitant immigrant and his descendants in New 
England are the most nearly perfect examples to be 
found in this section of intellectual and moral con- 
servatives. Quebec is said to be a bit of medieval 
France transplanted to the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and left to vegetate till the twentieth century; the 
French-Canadian group in New England is simply 
an offshoot from the same stem once more trans- 
planted, this time to an intensely industrialized 
community, dominated economically by a progressive 
capitalistic group, peopled by one of the greatest 
mixtures of races the world has ever known, but 
controlled intellectually by inherited traditions of 
British-American culture. 

The problems which the French-Canadians pre- 
sent are both specific and general. With one-seventh 
of the population of New England French-Canadian 
by birth or ancestry, and a differential birth-rate 
increasing the proportion, it is no longer safe to 
assume, as MacDonald did in 1898, that they are 
‘too few in number to exercise more than local 
influence’. The large families, and the consequent 
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increase of population up to the limit of subsistence, 
constitute a most serious problem to any but the 
militarist bent on manufacturing cannon-fodder, or 
the industrialist whose horizon is bounded by cheap 
labour. Furthermore, their relative increase as 
compared to the other elements in the population 
makes it entirely possible that at no distant date they 
may have a practical dominance in political and 
social affairs; a dominance already exercised in some 
local communities. This would mean an overturn 
of the present predominant culture. Whether such a 
change would be for better or worse depends, of 
course, upon one’s point of view. 

That far reaching changes are contemplated by 
the separatist leaders, one has only to read Hamon, 
Magnan, or Goodwin to perceive. Hamon dreams 
of a solidly united race across the forty-fifth parallel; 
Magnan stretched his ideal of a French-Canadian 
community west to the Mississippi; and Goodwin, 
while somewhat more conservative geographically, 
is even more definite as to the changes in institutions, 
in language, in thought that will occur as a result 
of the growth of his race in America. The very idea 
of a reversion to the medieval conditions of Quebec 
seems to most Americans impossible, and improbable 
even to those conscious of the attitude and growth 
of the French-Canadian group. At the same time, 
unless the attitude implanted in generations is 
changed by their American environment, the force 
of numbers may well bring about such a condition. 

Leaving aside these portentous, but possibly 
fruitless, glimpses into the future, the present is by 
no means free from difficulty. An individual with 
divided loyalties presents problems for the psychia- 
trist. In like manner a group with divided loyalties 
is inevitably under strain, and the effect of that 
strain both on the group itself and on the community 
of which it is a part is unwholesome. This is the 
case with the French-Canadian. He desires to be 
an American and at the same time to remain a 
French-Canadian. He is unwilling to assimilate his 
culture to that of the prevailing group, and does not 
hesitate to rationalize his position by maintaining 
that his own culture is superior—indeed is sacred. 
The constant attempt to be two things at the same 
time is the source of perpetual unconscious irritation. 
The disadvantage of such a situation to the com- 
munity is even more obvious. While in the name of 
‘One-Hundred Percent Americanism’ untold crimes 
have been committed during the past few years, 
there is a need for moral and psychic unity in the 
state, as in the individual. All immigrants suffer 
necessarily to a greater or less degree from conflicting 
loyalties; but with the French-Canadians in New 
England the situation is particularly acute. Schooled 
and encouraged by their success in preserving them- 
selves a nation apart in Canada, they come to the 
United States with the same ideals, and they are 
applying much the same methods. Their nearness 
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to the homeland, and the fact that vested interests, 
crossing and recrossing national boundaries, are 
vitally concerned with the perpetuation of this 
separatism, aggravate the condition. 

It is important, therefore, to consider the 
possibilities of amalgamation and assimilation. It 
is a vital question for New England whether she shall 
develop into a second Quebec or whether, with her 
diverse national and racial groups, she will be able 
to accomplish a cultural, and ultimately a racial, 
unity. Amalgamation will come slowly, but never- 
theless surely, once the cultural barriers are removed. 
Even now it is doing its work, although against most 
effective opposition. If the French-Canadians suc- 
ceed in their programme of separatism with separate 
schools, churches, and in general a_ thoroughly 
differentiated community life, the possibility of 
amalgamation will diminish to the vanishing point, 
at least in the sections where the French population 
was large. Cultural assimilation therefore is far 
more essential, and for this assimilation education 
is the most potent force. Here it is that the battle 
is to be fought, as the French well realize. Here it 
is that they are mustering all their forces. The 
future of New England is to be determined in no 
small degree by the educational policy adopted. 
An intelligent educational policy with an assimilative 
culture, making all allowance for differences of lan- 
guage and religion, will lead to an assimilation and 
ultimately to the incorporation of all races and 
groups into a homogeneous forward-looking section 
worthy of the best traditions of its Puritan ante- 
cedents. The separate school, with its consequent 
separate culture, will produce a disintegrated com- 
munity. 

It is not necessary to close with so pessimistic 
a note. Without assuming, as many writers on 
these subjects do, that there is something sacred 
in nature and transforming in effect in the climate 
of North America or in the red, white, and blue of 
the flag, we are able to see a considerable amount 
of assimilation and some amalgamation going on 
among the French-Canadians. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the early days when according to 
some writers many were lost to race and nationality. 
Then, the immigrants were comparatively few in 
number and were widely scattered, and the religious 
and nationalistic interests had not yet begun to 
function this side of the forty-fifth parallel. But the 
very fact that such assimilation did take place is 
encouraging. Even to-day, despite the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear, there is more assimilation 
going on than some ardent patriots like to admit. 
Part of this tremendous emphasis on separatism is 
‘whistling to keep courage up’. This assimilation 
is particularly evident again where the population 
is distributed among other nationalities. The social 
control exerted on the French-Canadian, naturally 
docile, is, as we have seen, exceedingly effective. 
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Whether contact with the initiative and independ- 
ence of Americans will break down the efficacy of 
this control is the crux of the problem. From the 
American English-speaking Catholic Church there 
is also much to be expected. From the very beginning 
of this migration, the church, dominated largely by 
Irish prelates, has been outspokenly American. 
While this attitude has created considerable hostility, 
the younger French-Canadian frequently attends 
the ‘Irish’ Church and here again he may get another 
impulse toward a broader patriotism. Without 
being unduly optimistic, we may hope for an ultimate 
break-up of the separatist attitude among some of 
the younger men, particularly those who attended 
the public schools. Whether their influence will be 
strong enough to overcome opposing interests and 
the enormous strength of the ignorant subservient 
masses is an open question. Much will depend on 
the intelligence and interest with which the New 
Englanders of an older vintage apply themselves to 
the problem of assimilation in general—a problem 
to which the French-Canadian group in the section 
contribute possibly the most extensive and difficult, 
if not the most spectacular portion. 
RoBERT C. DEXTER. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN ForvuM had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 400 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 


column. 
War Memorials 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Your correspondents who answered my letter on ‘War 
Memorials’ are athirst for beauty, and, as they both live in 
Toronto, God knows they have my sympathy. My own first 
objection to the memorial in question was that, by linking up 
two buildings of real but incompatible beauty, it might spoil 
one of the few really charming scenes this city offers. That 
was before I realized its spiritual enormity. 

The potential beauty of this monument is yet doubtful, 
but even if in the outcome it is undeniable it will have for me 
the quality of those ‘whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones’. 
One of your correspondents ingenuously cited my letter as a 
proof of our need of artistic perception. I, with more reason, 
offer both their letters as proof of our need of spiritual per- 
ception. The need for stimulating the sense of the beautiful 
in our people is obvious to anyone who walks down Yonge Street, 
but few people seem to realize that it would be more decent to 
do it with some other fund. 

In mv letter I used the term ‘Pyrrhic victory’ advisedly. 
It is possible that our civilization may survive another great 
war: few thinking people believe that it would survive more. 
It may seem a forlorn hope to try to abolish war, and yet it is 
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our only hope. We realized that when the last war was on, and 
those who went were told that they sacrificed themselves in a 
‘war to end war’. That phrase to-day, of course, has a cynical 
ring, and yet it seems to me quite obvious that if our memorials 
to those who fell do not carry on the work they began we betray 
them. Will the erection of one more beautiful monument have 
any real effect to that end? All history bears witness to the 
contrary! The scholarships I suggested as a memorial would 
have the continuity of life: the one being erected has the finality 
of a tomb. 

Mr. Grant has been inspired in his time by the Magdalen 
Tower and the cathedral of Rheims. But he does not seem to 
realize the danger that neither may be there to inspire his 
successors of the next generation. Miss Lobb is pained by the 
idea of my ‘horribly literal interpretation of a scriptural text’. 
But I hold that my ploughshare would cut deep into the con- 
sciousness of many passers-by to whom this tower will be merely 
something over their heads. Miss Lobb reacts emotionally to 
its soaring white cliff—I can understand that to her it may 
bring beautiful dreams. But does it so affect the majority of 
our citizens? I think not. If they were such stuff as dreams 
are made on, Toronto would be a city more glorious than the 
Athens of Pericles instead of being the architectural nightmare 
that it is. But what we need most to-day is that thing which 
is greater than artistic perception and which comprehends it: 
it is understanding. In 1914 Europe was rich in beautiful war 
memorials and there was some noble architecture in Ypres. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD DEBRISAY. 
Toronto. 


Bernard Markson 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 
In your November issue there appeared a very unfair and 
unjust criticism regarding the case of Bernard Markson. One 
would think in these days of suppression, repression, and oppres- 
sion that a magazine like THE CANADIAN ForuM would be 
more cautious and at least get both sides, and not take the mere 
report from a press already corrupt and teeming every day with 
falsehoods (as you yourself admitted). Your whole case is 
made out against the workers, which to me is deplorable. It 
seems to me what we all need is some kind of friction to keep us 
from growing mentally rusty. If the editors of THE CANADIAN 
Forum applied some radical magazines and papers with the 
workers’ viewpoint every week, the exercise might make your 
paper a little more up-to-date. This advice is given in all 
kindness, hoping that you will profit by it and make your paper 
what it should be, namely, a help to the workers of Canada, 
already downtrodden by the iron heel of monopoly and privilege. 
Below, you will find from figures taken at the trial that Bernard 
Markson’s dreadful crime was only a variation of cents. The 
wages reported in the press were 100 per cent. higher than those 
being received. The first witness called was Edgar Sorby, who, 
on instructions from the court, produced the pay-roll of the 
Quaker Oats Co. The pay-roll indicated that labourers were 
being paid from $18.00 to $20.00 a week, with a few at $15.00. 
This is incorrect. The figures taken by Mr. O’Donoghue (lawyer 
for defence) at the trial are as follows: Mr. Sorby of the Quaker 
Oats Co. gave the following figures: some girls working 99 hours 
received $19.80; other rates varied as follows: $22.98, $21.33, 
$17.95, $19.90, $15.20, for two weeks and not per week as the 
press reports. Such cases as this only make the class war more 
intense, and we also see that property rights, not human rights, 
are the order of the day. be 
Yours, etc., per" 
Z.°1.." Burt. 
Toronto. 2 
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‘You Think You’re Bleeding Poets’ 


To the Editors, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sirs: 
As judges of poetic lore 
You think you're very fine; 
You pose as haughty connoisseurs 
Of rhythm, beat, and rhyme. 


You talk and argue, raise a fuss, 
And maybe even fight; 

Of that I am not curious 
Because—now get me right— 


My sweet, ecstatic, high-flung verse 
You canned. Oh, nerve sublime! 
I think you’d make poetic hits— 


In the undertaking line. 
V. E. McG. 


Toronto. 


The Importance of being English 
HE difficulty which confronts every one who has 
T not had the good fortune to be born on John 
Bull’s Island was happily solved by a young 
man not long since in the City of Victoria. Speaking 
to a gathering of the intelligentsia of that fair city he 
said in effect, 

Let every man, whether he be Irish, Scotch, Cana- 
dian, Australian, or South African, call himself English, 
and not only will a serious problem of our Empire be 
settled for all time but he himself will shortly come to 
feel that he is English and will lose that sense of in- 
feriority which necessarily afflicts those not fortunate 
enough to have been born within the pale. 

This singularly gifted young man had, with rare 
sincerity of conviction, put his doctrine into practice 
before he preached it. He is a Welshman by birth, 
wears a monocle as if to the manner born, and speaks 
with an exquisite English stammer. It may be added 
that many Victorians had anticipated his advice and 
become English by this simple and happy method. 

We hope we are not unmindful of our duty to our 
fellowmen. The purpose of this article is to pass on 
the joyful tidings. There is hope for the humblest. 
With the aid of Dr. Coué and a little patient voice 
culture even the lowliest may improve their condition. 
A great movement is in its birth-throes. Schools for 
the study of the Oxford stammer will no doubt be 
founded. Private tutoring is already a fact in the city 
of Victoria. 

To those whose reverent eyes are turned towards 
this Athens of the Anglo-Saxon world a word of his- 
tory will be of interest. 

Victoria was founded by Scotsmen in the reign 
of King Douglas of the H.B.C. In the beginning it 
was known as Fort Camosun, and was devoted to 
profitable trade with the Indians of the Island. The 
first Englishman that appeared was a man named Blan- 
shard, who came out with a commission as Governor. 
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He remained less than a year and during that time 
nobody recognized him officially. As he said himself 
in his report to Downing Street, he wouldn’t have 
known he was Governor if he had not been able to 
take out his commission and read it to himself occa- 
sionally. 

James Douglas, the Chief Factor, was the real 
boss and he took care, backed up by his employes and 
the native tribes, to let Mr. Blanshard know it. The 
British Government was inclined to fight, but since Mr. 
Blanshard refused to return and nobody else would 
take the job they decided to follow their usual wise 
practice of making a virtue of necessity. They gave 
Douglas a title and appointed him officially to the posi- 
tion he already held by virtue of the will of the people. 

The first settlement, then, was almost entirely 
Scottish. But about this time the British Admiralty 
discovered that the salubrious and even climate of this 
Island was an excellent corrective for intermittent 
fever and other ailments to which the sailors of the 
China fleet were subject. They built a naval hospital, 
which is still in existence in Esquimalt harbor. 

Thus came the Englishman. And with his happy 
faculty for knowing a good thing when he sees it he 
proceeded to make the Island an English preserve. It 
was obvious that an All-wise Providence in sending the 
hardy Scot ahead of him had intended, so to speak, to 
make smooth the way for the Lord. It was the pioneer- 
ing Gael who had put Canada on the British map, and 
it was meet and just that he should continue his good 
work in this western land for the benefit of England’s 
impecunious sons. The retired officer, who was fre- 
quently the son, or grandson, of a Lord, wrote home 
to his brother and his cousin and his aunt to pack up 
their old kit-bags and come out instanter to this para- 
dise where Sport was plentiful and not costly—where 
a complete outfit need consist of nothing more than a 
suit of Harris tweeds, a few carefully selected flies, 
and a case of Haig & Haig. 

So it happened that Vancouver Island became the 
Mecca of the hoch-geboren Englishman, and an Oxford 
stammer the pass-word to the inner circle of its Elect. 
It is Hy-Brasil, the Island of the Blest. When an 
American dies he goes to Paris, but when the fell hand 
of iniquitous income-tax strikes down an English- 
man in his prime he passes to his reward in V. I. and 
lives happy ever after, sharing with the simple-hearted 
Siwash the innocent pleasures of the chase: 

Speckled salmon leap for him 
From the water’s brim; 

Branches rich with fruit and bloom 
Breathe for him perfume.... 
Plentiful with varied game, 

Flows the wine like ruddy flame, 


Noble men and gentle maids 
Stainless in these sinless shades. .. . 


It has been said that Victoria is more English 
than England. This may sound like hyperbole, but it is 
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literally true, and the fact is not as strange as it would 
superficially appear to be. In England there is no par- 
ticular advantage in being English; the cook’s son and 
the duke’s son share the privilege equally. But in Vic- 
toria there are sheep and goats: the English and the 
lesser breeds. To the humbly-born and socially am- 
bitious the connotations of Anglo-Saxon speech are 
vastly intriguing, its implications irresistible. The 
ladies whose husbands have made good in the prairie 
towns and who migrate to this more genial and cultured 
climate hasten to repair the deficiencies of birth by the 
method already described. Plain, unpretentious Cana- 
dian is a lost language in Victoria. 

Victoria is beautiful—Nature made it so. The 
ladies of Victoria are charming—Art has improved on 
Nature. If you are permitted to enter the best circles 
you will be edified by their culture and elegance—they 
might easily be mistaken for duchesses. But when all 
is told their social activities are but a mummer’s busi- 
ness—a pageant in honor of the Gods who deign to 
take no part. Victoria is, as it were, but the ante- 
chamber—or perhaps one should say the foothill—for 
high Olympus is beyond the city gates. If you want to 
see the real duchesses—or, at least, the daughter or 
granddaughter of some variety of nobleman—you must 
go beyond the Malahat, where you will find Lady Mary 
or Lady Ann chopping down a tree or whipping a 
stream for a fish-dinner. 

A remarkable trait of this transplanted aristocracy 
is the way it reacts to new conditions. Whatever they 
may have been at home they care nothing about appear- 
ances here. The Gods can do no wrong; they are above 
criticism. The refinements of life frequently go by the 
board ; in many cases they live in a condition that would 
repel the average working-man. The son of an Earl 
marries a squaw and adopts the standards of her 
people; the granddaughter of a marquis takes a half- 
breed for husband and reacts to his habits. Here is a 
problem for the student of eugenics. If intermarriage 
between the two aristocracies continues, will the pro- 
duct be inferior? ... It doesn’t seem possible. 

The high-born Briton and Aborigine have some 
characteristics in common. Both are afflicted by a 
superiority complex that no incident of time or circum- 
stance can alter: they have a naive and child-like faith 
in their own excellences. Both love the out-of-doors and 
dislike laborious routine. Both are passionately devoted 
to the chase. It seems as if Nature had intended them 
for each other. 

In British Columbia when the Englishman is not 
on the land he is in the Civil Service. Governmental 
offices were instituted for his benefit. A certain amount 
of work is unavoidable, consequently a small number 
of Canadians is allowed to enter. But no Canadian 
can fully qualify for office; he cannot wear a monocle 
successfully, nor can he acquire the supercilious and 
insolent charm that is native to the Briton. It has been 














said that the English child of this class comes into the 
world wearing a monocle, but we believe this to be 
exaggeration; Nature provides the groove and the 
mentality and he gets the glass eye at the christening 
font. Thenceforth his sense of superiority is inde- 
structible. 

Matthew Arnold says in one of his admirable 
essays that the Anglo-Saxon has large intestines. It 
may be that the strain of digestive processes impairs 
cerebration. Be that as it may, when an idea lodges in 
the Anglo-Saxon head it incorporates itself—becomes 
part of the bone. At an early period some humorist 
said publicly that Englishmen were as modest as they 
were brave. Hence we have the fable of the 
English Bayard—modest, dauntless, chivalrous, taking 
on himself the White Man’s burden, fulfilling his 
divinely appointed task of governing and regenerating 
the world. . .. In Victoria we count that day lost when 
no distinguished visitor or reverend resident tells us 
modestly of the importance of being English, or as 
near-English as we can be. 

But there are some among us, lacking the mimetic 
gift and a proper sense of values, who have no hope 
that they will ever be taken for English. They know 
their own unworthiness; they are convinced that they 
could never learn to use a monocle with the necessary 
insouciance—and as for the Oxford stammer and its 
complementary expression of incurable vacuity, it is 
simply hopeless. . .. They are comforted, however, when 
they remember that in ancient times the Gods came 
down froin their high places to mingle with mere mor- 
tals; for they remember, too, that eventually these 
deities returned to where they belonged. .. . 

Failing this consummation they wonder if the 
Government could not be induced to reserve a section 
of this delectable Island where the dulcet English 
accent could be sounded with no discordant Canadian 
note. The English and the near-English of Eastern 
cities might be invited to join them, and when complete 
segregation of these superior beings was accomplished 
the mere Canadian would be allowed to go his undis- 
tinguished way, working out his destiny—sans monocle, 
sans accent, sans the grand manner, sans even a sense 
of the importance of being English. 

W. E. Watsu. 
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The Oil-Merchant 


The O1l-Merchant: 1 help the sun roll, the moon glow, 
the stars twinkle; 
This is a little universe of clatter 
and tinkle, 
All at my bidding, here in the hand, 
Simon, my friend, you quite under- 
stand! 


Hush, hush, I’m afraid! 

I may have to turn. 

Twenty kingdoms I have seen 
Topple down and burn.) 


( The Worm: 


The Oil-Merchant: In fact I keep the sun going and the 

moon and the stars, 

And a fellow named Jesus sits be- 
hind the bars. 

And, Simon my friend, where is the 
soul 

That stays not put in his cubby 
hole? 


I am simply Simon the Simple, 

The Pieman sent me here to learn. 

Three steps up and three steps 
down, 

I do my steps in Simpletown. 

And what’s a poor fellow like me 
to do 

Except to do what he’s told to do? 

For I checked my hat when I came 
to town, 

Top and rim and brains and all, 

And if you want me, ears and all, 

Just spit tobacco juice and call. 

For I’m awful simple, awful true, 

I like a nudge and a kick or two. 


Simon: 


Hush, hush, I’m afraid! 

Simon is maybe not so simple. 
I’ve seen some things that put 
An end to an oil-god’s dimple.) 


(The Worm: 


The Oil-Merchant: Awful nice to be running the works, 
Telling the sun where to get off at! 


For yours is the power and yours 
the glory! 


Simon: 


The Oil-Merchant: With God in my pocket, you can 
bet on that. 


Simon: And I am simply Simon the Simple, 

Doing my best to polish your 
dimple. 

Three steps up and three steps 

& down, 


I do my steps in Simpletown. 
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The Oil-Merchant: Now what would happen if I were 
dead? 
The sun and moon would go to bed, 
Forget to get up, and where would 
you 
Be, simple Simon, simple and true? 


Simon: Oh Mister God, you must never die! 
For where would I be, simple I? 
(The Worm: Hush, hush, I’m afraid! 


Jesus, I am turning. 
The weight of the world is toppling 
down, 
The universe is burning.) 
EDWARD SAPIR. 
October 25, 1923. 


At the Sign of the Pie 
Foreword by Mr. Gee Bygosh Pshaw 


\ JHEN the Editor of THE CaNnapian Forum 
cabled me that he had secured the sole 
rights of a series of articles by Mr. Horner, 

and asked me to write a Foreword to them, I felt 

bound to point out that I could do the articles 
much better myself. I have as much respect for 

Mr. Horner as I have for any literary man, but his 

limitations are somewhat obvious. He has always 

seemed to me peculiarly typical of your literary 
critic. He did not make the pie, he did not make 

the plum, he did not make the thumb, except in a 

very indirect way, as I have explained in my Back 

to Mephistopheles. Yet he does not praise the pie 
or its creator, he does not admire the plum in its 
luscious rotundity, he does not mention me, he simply 
admires himself. There is something sublime about 
it. But I am afraid, and the amenities of a Foreword 
shall not prevent me from expressing myself with 
frankness, I am afraid that in spite of Mr. Horner’s 
familiarity with plums of every species, in spite of 
the all-embracing universality of his pie, he will 
never be able to help being true to type. While he 
may appear to be pointing out to his readers the 
nature of the plums which he may extract from his 
pie, he will really be trying to make his readers like 
him instead of the plums. He will take credit for 
their bloom, their colour and their sweetness. He 

will try and persuade his readers that there is a 

magic in his thumb that makes the plum what it 

ought to be. He may even beguile them into be- 
lieving that his thumb is a plum. ‘Frank’ is my 
middle name, as my American friends taught me to 
say, and, much as I esteem Mr. Horner, I must 
speak the truth. 

Moreover, there are obvious limitations in a 
corner, even if we admit the truth of Mr. Einstein’s 
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theory. It is true that a corner has its advantages. 
I do not speak of course of the more obvious and 
material advantages of a corner in wheat or oil by 
which a convenient war may be engineered, or the 
fall of an inconvenient political antagonist brought 
about. I refer rather to the ingenious way in which 
Mr. Horner has turned the limitations of his corner 
to advantage. Retiring thither with an amply- 
proportioned pie he has shewn his ability to turn 
his back to either wall of opposite conclusions and 
dare the world to challenge his moral excellence. 
How often we have seen him, neatly balanced in 
the converging angle, defying the world to guess 
exactly what he means! 

These may be useful acquirements in the struggle 
for existence in a world of knaves and fools, but 
prolonged residence in a corner, and I believe Mr. 
Horner has occupied his for many centuries, is 
biologically calculated to produce amblyopia. I 
am afraid that Mr. Horner’s boasted goodness is 
nothing more than a moral squint. 

For Mr. Horner’s pie I have nothing but praise. 
He did not make it. Modesty forbids me to name 
its creator, but I gladly share with Moliére and 
Aristophanes the credit for having made the world 
a better place for literary men to live in. 

I shall not read Mr. Horner’s articles, as I 
never read anything now but my own writings, but 
if the readers of THE CANADIAN FORUM are intelligent 
enough to understand what I have written, they 
will probably escape serious injury from anything 
that Mr. Horner may write. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We regret that Mr. Horner’s 
first article will not appear until next month. We 
suggested to Mr. Pshaw that hts foreword should be 
limited to 200 words. But every one knows that Mr. 
Pshaw's genius is incalculable and uncontrollable. 
It would be impossible to send the manuscript back to 
the eminent author to be shortened, and no editor with 
any sense of publicity would think of rejecting anything 
however foolish written by Mr. Pshaw. So although 
Mr. Horner is an older and more widely-known author, 
and we consider ourselves fortunate to have secured his 
articles, we have felt obliged to give the first place to 
Mr. Pshaw’s Foreword. 
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Cotman’s Watercolours 


HE Autumn Number of The Studio bears the 
title of ‘The Watercolours of John Sell 
Cotman’. It contains a ten-page introduetion 

by A. P. Oppé and twenty-four reproductions in 
colour. This is actually the first book of any sort 
to bear Cotman’s name, though he figures largely in 
the other Studio supplement, ‘Masters of English 
Landscape Painting’, published twenty years ago 
(1903) and containing Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
authoritative monograph on him. 

The chief value of the earlier volume probably 
lay in its numerous and well-chosen illustrations 
from Cotman’s work in monochrome and black-and- 
white. Here will be found that superb English 
pastoral ‘Breaking the Clod’—broken land, high 
trees, slant sunlight, and man and team caught in 
active silhouette. Such a study as this is inferior to 
the greatest masterpieces of English art only in the 
relative slightness of its medium. This and other 
drawings of sky and foliage make the older collection, 
now long since out of print, a valuable document 
and a lasting source of delight. 

The coloured drawings have fared less happily. 
I know, in all, of about a dozen earlier reproductions 


BOATS AT SEA BY MOONLIGHT 
AFTER 
J. S. COTMAN 


of the watercolours, the majority of which are either 
ill-chosen or badly executed. It is only with this 
new volume that the opportunity comes for studying 
Cotman, the watercolourist, at home in an adequate 
and discriminating selection. The originals are 
mostly stowed away in the British Museum and in 
private collections, and have seldom been exhibited, 
but there was a comprehensive Cotman exhibition 
in London a year or two ago to which the present 
volume owes its existence. 

The best-known drawing of the twenty-four is 
the ‘Greta Bridge’ (VIII). This illustrious water- 
colour, first hung in London in 1806 and sold twenty 
years later for eight shillings, ranks to-day as one 
of Cotman’s most perfect works. If it is not as well 
known as an ode of Keats the fault is not Cotman’s. 
The unusual variety of gray tones and the eloquent 
broken textures give dignity and vibration to every 
corner of the drawing; rocks, bridge, farmhouse, and 
foliage—all breathe the sober dewy fragrance of a 
passing shower as if the artist had magically con- 
nived with the retreating rain-cloud to evoke the 
very spirit of the place. The drawing can be seen 
to advantage in the 1903 Studio volume and again in 
the last volume of Haldane Macfall’s History of 
Painting. It re-appears by special request in the 
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present collection, but this time the plate is sadly 
marred by a falsity of texture and a distressing 
hotness of tone which ruin it completely. 

Fortunately, however, the remaining twenty- 
three amply make up for this fault. They represent 
the best of Cotman from all periods: the early Cot- 
man of subdued grays, direct washes, flat handling, 
and intimate pastoral, woodland, and architectural 
subjects; the slightly later Cotman of wide horizons 
and open landscapes, richer in colour; Cotman, the 
interpreter of the sea and shipping off Yarmouth 
and Cromer; the more experimental Cotman of 
gaunt Welsh hills and rocks; and the late Cotman of 
imaginative landscape in strong tones. 

The surprise lies, not in the early drawings, 
which are usually thought to contain the best of 
his work, but in the sustained and surprising power 
of the later ones. It has been commonly held that 
Cotman found himself and lost himself again, ex- 
cept as a draughtsman. But his early watercolours 
and late crayon and pencil studies are now seen to 
be equalled by coloured drawings from all periods. 
It becomes clear that with all his glaring failures, his 
offensive yellows and laborious romances, the real 
artist in Cotman never flagged, or at least never 
died, but again and again rose clear of vicissitude 
and revelled in new-found mastery. Examples of 
this are ‘Rocky Landscape, Sunset’ (XIX) with its 
black foliage against naked blue hills in a saffron 
sky; ‘The Shepherd’ (XXI), an imaginative Swiss 
upland; and ‘The Lake’ (XXIV), a masterly Italian- 
ate vision in deep greens and blacks, as unlike the 
usual Cotman manner as anything could be, all loose 
and shadowy as if floated dreamily on to the paper. 
If ‘The Drop Gate’ (III) and ‘Greta Bridge’ are 
unmistakably Cotman, ‘The Lake’, in inherent 
character, might be Cozens of the eighteenth century 
or Alfred Rich of our own time. 

Is it possible that we have in Cotman, after all, 
a watercolourist who, in the quality of his best 
drawings ranking equal with Turner’s best, rivals 
him also in range of style and capacity for growth, 
falling short of the great master only in elaborateness 
and physical vitality? If the present collection does 
not prove so much—and the point need not be 
laboured—it at least furnishes proof enough that 
as Cotman’s work comes to be sifted and known in 
its better examples it will endear him to many to 
whom he means little as yet. Cox, De Wint, Boning- 
ton, and many others have enjoyed a wider and a 
quicker recognition, but they have been slowly 
outclassed by Cotman’s greater emotional power 
and greater sense of form. 

Cotman stands now with Girtin and Turner and 
them only. Girtin, a severer mind than Cotman’s, 
might, if he had lived, have gone further than he. 
His early death in 1802 should be remembered along 
with the early deaths of Shelley and Keats, but the 
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Anglo-Saxon mind, so indifferent to the pictorial 
arts, will not have it so. Turner, who went further 
in technique, but not in feeling, lives chiefly as a 
renderer of atmosphere, of air and space and melting 
lights, a Shelley of the visual world. Cotman will 
live by his opposite power of seeing solid things 
in clear lines: turf, tree-stems, wooden gates and 
fences, bridges and towers, dense foliage, cloud 
masses; and of expressing these appropriately in 
flat spaces, balanced planes, and firmly built com- 
positions. In virtue of these qualities he will always 
be for an enduring minority the most treasured of 
English watercolourists. There is, as Arnold Bennett 
says, ‘the secret society of the Cotmanists’, and it 
appears that he is one of them himself for he adds, 
‘To my taste finer watercolours by Cotman are 
hidden in portfolios upstairs in the British Museum 
than any that Turner did in his glittering maturity’. 

In one other particular Cotman must ultimately 
make a yet wider appeal. He belongs, as no other 
worker in watercolour, to the native English tradi- 
tion. ‘The Drop Gate’ and ‘In Norwich Cathedral’ 
(X) should by rights be as familiar to the student 
of English things as anything from Purcell or Con- 
stable or Chaucer or the anonymous architects of 
Norman and Elizabethan England. The dignity 
which Wordsworth saw in the English dales and 
peasantry is recorded by Cotman with masterly 
completeness in his drawing of a mere drop gate, a 
sort of inverted fence suspended from a horizontal 
log over a quiet stream among hoary grass and 
trees. This decrepit specimen of rude field carpentry 
is lifted by Cotman’s unforced emotion and con- 
summate artistic instinct into a thing memorable 
and impressive. The Norwich Cathedral interior, 
in itself a more elevated subject, is handled with 
almost touching familiarity. It is not the dignity 
or the tradition of the spot that moves Cotman here, 
but the decayed stone and broken traceries that 
none perhaps has felt and loved as he did. The 
key-note to the drawing is an exquisite tenderness. 
If ever an architectural study was transmuted into 
pure spirit and affection it was done here. 

With such plates as these in circulation Cotman 
must surely cease to be the vague echo that he still 
is to so many cultivated people and take his abiding 
place in their minds with whatever else they hold 
joyful and secure. 

BARKER FAIRLEY. 
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The Bookshelf 


Katherine Mansfield 


Bliss and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield (Mac- 
millan; pp. 279; $1.50) ; 

The Garden Party and Other Stories, by Katherine 
Mansfield (Macmillan; pp. 276; $1.50) ; 

The Dove’s Nest and Other Stories, by Katherine 
Mansfield (Macmillan ; pp. 196; $1.50). 

‘To write something that will be worthy of that 
rising moon, that pale light. To be simple enough 
... to be crystal clear—’ This was Katherine Mans- 
field’s wish inscribed in her journal three months be- 
fore her death, and in reading her stories we feel that 
in so far as an ideal is attainable on earth, she has 
realized it. 

Two impressions are chiefly conveyed by her 
work: clarity and vitality. An individual life seems to 
flood each tale like flowing sap, from the centre to the 
smallest furthest twig, and make it indissolubly one. 
Yet this impression is contradicted at times by the inde- 
pendent perfection of small passages—as though one 
should pluck off a single leaf. It is, paradoxically, the 
same power which gives value to the fragmentary tales 
and yet makes the completed tales appear so inevitable 
in their present form. This vitality pervades every 
gesture of the characters, every speech, every visual 
detail; in particular it controls that dangerous activity, 
‘observation’, which in the hands of Dorothy Richard- 
son and other moderns has produced so much soulless 
photography. No one can ‘observe’ more vividly than 
Katherine Mansfield, but she never gives us ‘mere’ 
realismi—-or mere poetry. Everything in her composi- 
tions is chosen and placed because of its fitness to serve 
the unifying idea. ‘Pictures’, for example, presents a 
day in the life of Miss Ada Moss, a stout lady with a 
fine contralto voice, who has had a splendid education 
at the Royal College of Music. She is starving, has 
been starving for days. Hunger has passed into faint- 
ness, and in that condition her buoyant spirit is sensi- 
tive to snubs. Moreover, she is haunted by a fear 
which she gallantly puts from her, as she leaves the 
house with one and thrippence in her vanity case—‘yes, 
just one and three’. 

With his strange, hawking cry and the jangle of the 
cans the milk boy went his rounds. Outside Brittweiler’s 
Swiss House he made a splash, and an old brown cat 
without a tail appeared from nowhere, and began greed- 
ily and silently drinking up the spill. It gave Miss Moss 
a gueer feeling to watch—a sinking—as you might say. 

But when she came to the A.B.C. she found the door 
propped open; and there was nobody inside except a 
waitress doing her hair and the cashier unlocking the 
cash boxes. She stood in the middle of the floor, but 
neither of them saw her. 

‘My boy came home Iast night’, sang the waitress. 

‘Oh, I say—how topping for you!’ gurgled the 
cashier. 
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‘Yes, isn’t it’, said the waitress. ‘He brought me a 
sweet little brooch.’ 

‘Oh, I say—how topping for you... .’ 

‘Can I have a cup of tea, Miss?’ Miss Moss asked. 

But the waitress went on doing her hair. ‘Oh’, she 
sang, ‘we’re not open yet.’ 

She turned round and waved her comb at the 
cashier. 

‘Are we, dear?’ 

Whereas in ‘Pictures’ there is some development 
of incident—failure after failure, the extinction of 
hope, and final surrender—in “The Man Without a 
Temperament’, similar means are used to paint a single 
situation. The scene here is tropical, a hotel in the 
south, where ‘Every leaf, every flower in the garden lay 
open, motionless, as if exhausted, and a sweet, rich, 
rank smell filled the quivering air’. In this scene ap- 
pear an invalid wife—frail, eager, demanding, adorable 
—and the husband whom she innocently tortures by 
keeping him always at her side. Thoughts pass through 
his mind, pictures of England: ‘Over the gate, across 
a field, over the stile, into the lane, swinging along in 
the drifting rain and dusk’. The coolness, the blessed 
activity ; then he awakes to the present once more. A 
signet-ring reappears at intervals as a symbol of con- 
trolled agitation, of the undercurrent of suffering which 
is the theme of the story. He is first introduced ‘turn- 
ing the ring, turning the heavy signet-ring upon his 
little finger’, while his glance travels coolly over his 
assembled critics, for he is very unpopular in the hotel. 
‘No man is he, but an ox!’ is their verdict. Each of 
these onlookers, so vivid as a separate picture, has his 
definite effect in the whole. 

Perhaps the faculty of seeing the world through 
the eyes of her characters is Katherine Mansfield’s 
supreme distinction. It completes the impression of 
clarity, of absolute detachment, which she herself valued 
so highly. It is seen everywhere. Such of her descrip- 
tions as are not literally and severely concrete are treat- 
ed, one might say, dramatically. So, when the wash- 
woman’s daughters mingle with respectable little girls 
at school: 

Even the teacher had a special voice for them, and 
a special smile for the other children when Lil Kelvey 
came up to her desk with a bunch of dreadfully common- 
looking flowers. 

So when Laura looks at the roses on the morning 
of ‘the Garden Party’: 

As for the roses, you could not help feeling they 
understood that roses are the only flowers that impress 
people at garden-parties ; the only flowers that everybody 
is certain of knowing. Hundreds, yes, literally hundreds 
had come out in a single night. 

Needless to say, the author never comments upon 
a situation, but this does not exclude irony and pity. 
Only, when irony or pity are excited by Mr. Reginald 
Peacock, by Stanley, or Ma Parker, or Miss Brill, it 
seems that it is life itself that demands our participa- 
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tion. Even little Edie Bengel’s piano which gives forth 
such poignant sweetness, speaks immediately to us. 

A little wind ruffles among the leaves like a joyful 
hand looking for the finest flowers ; and the piano sounds 
gay, tender, laughing. Now a cloud, like a swan, flies 
across the sun, the violets shine cold like water, and a 
sudden questioning cry rings from Edie Bengel’s piano. 
... Ah, if life must pass away so quickly, why is the 
breath of these flowers so sweet? What is the meaning 
of this feeling of longing, of sweet trouble, of flying 
joy? The young bees lie half awake on the slender 
dandelions, silver are the pink-tipped arrowy petals of 
the daisies; the new grass shakes in the light. Every- 
thing is beginning again, marvellous as ever, heavenly 
fair. Let me stay! Let me stay! 

ADELINE Loss. 


Three Novelists 
The Rover, by Joseph Conrad (Fisher Unwin; pp. 317; 
$2.50). 

If The Rescue was a masterly evocation of the 
author’s early manhood in the Eastern seas, The 
Rover that follows it now is not less surely written 
out of the mellowness of his steadily advancing years. 
The mood of the book is of a gentleness we had not 
quite expected from Conrad’s austere and quixotic 
mind. True, there has been no lack of deep com- 
passion in his work. We have only to think of Jim, 
and Captain Whalley, and the cab-horse in The 
Secret Agent to be reminded of that. But along with 
the compassion has usually gone a certain strained 
reticence, an uneasiness, an aloofness, which gave an 
acerbity to the draught. In The Rover the reticence 
is still there, but the strain is gone; the draught has 
mellowed. Conrad’s habitual repression sits easy 
on him, perhaps for the first time. 

There is much in the very plot of the tale to 
recall the author’s own years and experience. Peyrol, 
the rover, has retired from the vicissitudes of the 
seven seas, to the south coast of France (a favourite 
locality of Conrad’s, as we may remember from 
The Arrow of Gold). Memories of tropical adventure 
flit to and fro at the back of his mind, as doubtless 
they do in Conrad’s mind. And when, at the end, 
Peyrol handles the tiller for the last time, we do not 
need to be told that the author’s heart is with him. 
Peyrol is the central figure in the tale. With a 
magic that will never be explained, Conrad makes 
us realize him to the point of our uttermost satis- 
faction. We end by knowing the shape of his head 
as surely as if our hands had touched and sustained 
it, as, indeed, they long to do before the story closes. 
The gallery of Conrad’s fiction has many a figure in 
it to detest, commiserate, or admire. Here, at last, in 
The Rover, lesser novel though it be if we measure 
it against Nostromo, we find a character whom we 
cannot choose but know and love unreservedly. 

But Peyrol is not all, for is there not also Arlette? 
She is less completely realized than Peyrol, but she 
shows her heart more directly. Indeed, she is little 
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more than a child, or even, in one sense, less than 
a child. Her mind has been deranged by the French 
Revolution (the time of the story is the beginning 
of the nineteenth century with Nelson in the offing, 
blockading Toulon) and it only rights itself under 
Peyrol’s eyes. With the return of her sanity, comes 
the passion of love, not for old Peyrol, whose hair 
is white, but for another. And being, as it were, 
new-born on the earth, she is as guileless and open 
as the sky. 
‘Peyrol’, she cried low, ‘don’t break my heart, my 
new heart, that has just begun to beat. Feel how it beats. 
Who could bear it?’ She seized the rover’s thick hairy 
paw and pressed it hard against her breast. 

Conrad has often seemed uncomfortable with 
his women-folk, as if he did not quite understand 
them. We think of the inscrutable Mrs. Travers and 
also of Lena and Heyst. But here, whether owing 








to some development in the author or to some 
fortunate accident in his choice of subject, there is 
no trace of uncomfortableness. Conrad is perfectly 
at home with Arlette, and he sets her down with a 
penetrating tenderness which makes certain passages 
in this sequestered story as convincing as anything 
in his own fiction or anybody else’s. There is, for 
example, the parting of Peyrol and Arlette; she 
strikes him in the face twice with an (artistic) appro- 
priateness that takes the reader’s breath. 

For the rest, we have the old Conrad again, 
romantic at heart, yet sternly psychological and 
highly strung. There is also the old way of writing. 
It cannot be called a method, for it has never been 
acquired or adopted. As time goes by we feel that 
this is simply the way Conrad’s tales come to him 
and that he does but convey his experience in the 
only fashion possible to him. In the end his way of 
writing justifies itself, and this is nowhere truer 
than in The Rover, which, after much perplexity 
and darkness, ends with a clean and exhilarating 
run in the open, as kindling to the heart as any boy’s 
yarn we ever read. And, in point of setting and 
atmosphere, which in the early Conrad enveloped 
the action like a sweaty woollen blanket, there is 
a definite advance. The externals are conveyed 
without a spare syllable; the scene itself, the farm- 
house with its well and kitchen, the dips and hollows 
of bare coast land, the sea and its floating islands, 
and the English corvette off shore, all are summoned 
with a mere touch, a whisper. They seem to come 
of themselves. 

Yet it is not for these virtues that we cherish 
The Rover, but for the tender mercy that underlies it, 
the staunchness that binds character to character, 
the affectionateness that pervades the whole tale. 

‘We were just talking of Peyrol’, remarked Captain 
Réal. 

‘Ah, one could talk a long time of him’, said the 
cripple. ‘He told me once that if I had been complete— 
with legs like everybody else, I suppose he meant—I 
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would have made a good comrade away there in the 
distant seas. He had a great heart.’ 
And so we say of the book itself. It has a great 
heart. 


Riceyman Steps, by Arnold Bennett (Doran; pp. 386; 
$2.00). 

Young Felix, by Frank Swinnerton (Doran; pp. 439; 
$2.00). 

Mr. Swinnerton and Mr. Bennett are both back 
to something within calling distance of their best. 
Some will think that this is gross understatement, 
that Young Felix and Riceyman Steps are the equals 
of Nocturne and The Old Wwes’ Tale. However that 
may be, it is certainly true that both authors are 
once more at home in their subjects, writing with a 
mastery which has often been lacking in their work. 

Mr. Swinnerton gives us one character to be 
thankful for, Ma, the mother of Felix. She alone 
would make the book worth while. Felix himself is 
not quite so convincing, and it is remarkable that 
Mr. Swinnerton has not yet succeeded in creating men 
as real as Sally, Jenny, Emmy, Ma, and Aunt Julie. 
The book is, however, full of authentic London life 
and only seems to miss being on a level with Nocturne 
and Coquette through the misfortune of having a 
hero instead of a heroine. 

Riceyman Steps inevitably challenges comparison 
with The Old Wives’ Tale. Mr. Bennett is as incisive 
as ever. He knows now, as he knew in 1907, how to 
read and interpret character through outward gesture 
and expression. Now, as then, he has an eye for 
true sentiment and emotion in the most unpromising 
exteriors. But The Old Wives’ Tale has much which 
Riceyman Steps lacks. There is in the earlier novel 
a richness and fulness of life which raises it above 
all the other of Mr. Bennett’s works. Not only do 
we realize the town-life of Bursley, but the separate 
characters also ring true in a way which places them 
in our minds among people we have known rather 
than among people we have merely read about. I 
doubt if this can be said of a single one of the charac- 
ters in Riceyman Steps. There is the most careful 
analysis, the most minute study, the most faithful 
reproduction, and the most brilliant writing; but 


somehow there is one thing lacking, the broad and 
deep sympathy which makes The Old Wives’ Tale a 
masterpiece. 


Poetic Drama 


The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall, by 
Thomas Hardy (Macmillan; pp. 76; 6/-). 

A King's Daughter, by John Masefield (Macmillan, 
Canada; pp. 170; $2.00). 

The unity of Thomas Hardy’s work is in no 
way broken by this late excursion of his into stage- 
drama and the centuries-old story of Tristram and 
Iseult. It takes him no further than the Cornish 
coast, which figures largely in one of his earliest 
novels and in some of his later verse, that is to say, 
in A Pair of Blue Eyes and the ‘Poems of 1912-13’; 
the chorus of the play is furnished by the ‘shades of 
dead old Cornish men and women’; the plot itself 
while closely associated with French and German 
sources is indigenous to the spot and its re-appearance 
in English dress is rather in the nature of a ‘return 
of the native’ than an intrusion from overseas. 

And it is not at all surprising to find Hardy 
using the dramatic form. The dramatic element in 
his novels is so strong that at times it conflicts with 
the narrative form; The Dynasts, while not written 
for theatrical presentation, is full of splendid drama, 
which has been successfully staged in London and 
Oxford, if not in Toronto; The Three Strangers has 
been dramatized in London; Tess has had her day 
on the stage, both as a drama and as an Italian 
opera; and the Dorchester players have been drama- 
tizing the novels for many years. It is for them that 
this one-act tragedy has been written, and it was 
presented by Dorchester amateurs in November. 

The play does not call for criticism or analysis. 
It is fully worthy of Hardy, sincere and strong from 
start to finish and throughout extraordinarily simple. 
The story is stripped of its Arthurian glamour and 
romance; only the poetry inherent in the theme is 
left and, when Hardy transmits it, it is enough. There 
are no purple patches, nothing that can with fairness 
be detached from its context unless it be one of the 
two or three snatches of song or choric utterances. 
But the student who wishes to acquaint himself with 
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THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST 


Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE.............. 


i 


This magnificent volume contains the narrative of the stupendous climbs in which the record height of 27,000 
feet was reached. The story is told firsthand by the members of the expedition themselves and with the 32 
photographs and many maps, comprises a work of much scientific value and interest as well as of very entertaining 


reading. 
THE MAN OF PROMISE—LORD ROSEBERY 


BST MARNE fog wioeio5 6 oils eancela do: s,bcd a ace: o 4 ¥ opbea $3.50 


Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the 
baffling character of one of the most interesting 
personalities of modern times. It supplies what 
so far has been wanting—a connected story of Lord 
Rosebery’s activities told without malice or ful- 
someness and with the touches which the public has 
learned to expect from the author of ‘‘ Uncensored 
Celebrities’. 


WHEEL-TRACKS 


E. CG. SoMERVILLE and MartTIN Ross........... $4.00 


The pictures here sketched are of the authors’ 
childhood friends of all degrees—work-people, 
musicians and beggars—among whom it was spent. 
The authors—sportswomen, both of them—have 
devoted some chapters also to the vicissitudes of 
Sport. Types rapidly passing from the Ireland of 
to-day have been caught in these pages to delight 
the lover of the Ireland of tradition. 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 


Ge ME PRRVEE WANG 860 c5.0 ono Cle cee cclawee wees $4.60 
This work by the author of “‘ British History in the 

19th Century”, etc., will make a fourth in the 
author’s series of volumes on the central period of 

the Italian ‘‘risorgimento”. The other three 
centred round the figure of Garibaldi at Rome, 

Sicily and Naples in the years 1849 and 1860. The 
present volume centres round Manin and Venice, 
chiefly during the year 1848, which the author has 

not previously treated. 
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With Maps, Illustrations, and an Introduction by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. A study by one whose father 
and grandfather were members of the Diplomatic 
Service, and who himself has travelled all over 
Europe on its behalf. 
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the essentials of this immortal love-story will in 
future turn to Hardy for them and find what he is 
looking for. 

The phenomenon of Hardy’s sustained vitality 
(he began the play in 1916 and finished it in 1923) 
has ceased to be a surprise. Yet we cannot but 
wonder what rich sense of fulfilment is his when he 
says through the mouth of Merlin in his prologue, 

I saw those times I represent, 


Watched, gauged them as they came and went, 
Being ageless, deathless! 


When we consider that Hardy has re-cast the most 
passionate love-story in literature without the faintest 
trace of age in word and feeling, nay, with an energy 
that no younger writer of to-day can hope to rival, 
we cannot but identify him with his own Merlin. 

How different it is with John Masefield—Hardy 
so sure of himself through fifty years of growth and 
Masefield blundering along with no show of self- 
knowledge at all. He made his début in drama 
with The Tragedy of Nan which remains the most 
exalting tragedy written in English in our time or, 
for that matter, since Elizabethan days. That being 
so, we expect more from him than A King’s Daughter, 
an exercise in the manner of Racine, but without 
Racine’s integrity. The play has much to recommend 
it, able passages and attractive choruses. It is 
possible that a distinguished actress could find 
excellent opportunities in it for a successful run. 
But she would owe the success to herself rather than 
to the author. For the play, with all its skill and 
smoothness, has neither heart nor vision. 

It is, first of all, a transformation of the Biblical 
Jezebel from a painted sinner to a tragic heroine. 
We do not agree with those critics who would disallow 
this upsetting of the old story. For one thing, 
nothing can damage the old story, and, for another, 
we cannot insist on the historical or traditional veto. 
Historically, the current account of Jezebel is perhaps 
as biased as it could be; everything points to that. 
Our quarrel with Masefield is that he puts nothing 
in its place. His Jezebel is a bundle of dramatic 
conventionalities, strung together in meaningless 
succession. The author intends her to be a sort of 
Tyrian Helen and the choruses tell the story of Helen 
in ballad parallel to the dramatic action. It is 
possible that these choruses could be enjoyed as 
interludes, or detached and read with approval as a 
narrative sequence, but we cannot feel that their 
romantic fluency does justice to Helen or that 
Jezebel shows any kinship with her. Masefield has 
written his play from without, and if we prick it 
for blood we get sawdust and paraffin. 

No effort of criticism can show this erratic 
author the way which he cannot find for himself. 
And perhaps he knows best and prefers to trust to 
his luck. Certain it is that he again and again finds 
himself in some new way and reinstates himself 








with his flagging admirers. But it is easy here for 
the critic to see that in exotic subjects Masefield’s 
touch is frequently uncertain and his idiom false, 
while in native subjects he usually succeeds. Thus 
his two most authentic plays are Nan and Melloney 
Holtspur; and The Everlasting Mercy and Reynard 
the Fox are the pick of his narrative poems. These 
are all English subjects, and while we are not un- 
aware of the beauty he has found in Japan and 
Palestine, we cannot but hold that he plays his best 
game on the home ground. 


James Mavor 
My Windows on the Street of the World, by James 
Mavor (Dent; 2 vols.; pp. 813; 36/-). 

Canadians are prone to regard their home as one 
whose windows look out on a new subdivision—soon 
to be built up, but grazing ground as yet—rather 
than on the travelled Street of the World. In all 
Canada, indeed, there may be a dozen people whose 
windows do look out on the Street. Professor Mavor 
is one of these, in many respects unique even among 
them, and not the least interesting aspect of his 
book is that he knows and has compared notes with 
the other eleven. The feature of these memoirs 
which impresses one first is the extraordinary number 
of diversified contacts with life. Professor Mavor 
is not merely an authority on political economy; he 
is able to discuss sculpture with Rodin. His interest 
in physics is sufficient to draw from Lord Kelvin a 
reproachful, ‘Mavor, you should never have left 
electricity, you should never have left electricity’. 
One expects to find a Scotsman interested in philo- 
sophy and theology, although, as a matter of fact, 
the practical idealism of Tolstoy and Kropotkin 
seems to attract our author more than speculative 
dogma. If the variety of subjects with which Pro- 
fessor Mavor is acquainted fills the reader with 
amazement, not less so does the range of his travelling. 
Iceland or Italy, Moscow or Manchuria, he has been 
in all of them, and can write entertainingly and 
informatively about them. The majority of readers 
will value most his personal recollections of inter- 
course with many of the outstanding figures of his 
time. Readers of THE CANADIAN Forum will be 
familiar with his sketch of Disraeli, which appeared 
in its columns some time ago. Not less interesting, 
and indeed more illuminating, are the chatty pages 
devoted to the late Sir William Van Horne and his 
mind-reading, a part of the book which admirably 
illustrates the quality of Professor Mavor’s humour— 
a humour all the more appreciated for being hus- 
banded. The irony underlying a good deal of his 
humour is indicated in his choice of anecdotes, such, 
for instance, as the story of the Russian beggar 
whose defence against a charge of theft from a 
church was that the Virgin Mary had herself pre- 
sented him with the supposedly stolen articles, or 
the incident of the French priest whose Master lived 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


SOPHOCLES, OEDIPUS, KING OF THEBES. Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes. 
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A new edition illustrated with scenes from Sir John Martin-Harvey’s memorable production. 
THE ENGLISH SECRET AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Basil de i iiicira vss vic hiccaus cinnehciscnieh des 3.00 


A collection of fourteen essays written for the Times Literary Supplement during the last eight years. Interesting in 
subject-matter and charming in style. 


THE GENIUS OF SPAIN AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Salvador de Madariago..................... 0c ccccccccees 3.00 
A study of contemporary Spanish Literature with an introductory essay on the meaning of the Spanish spirit in art. 
THE LABOUR THEORY OF VALUE IN KARL MARX. By H. W.B. Joseph..................... ccc cee eeeuee 1.25 


A telling argument against the acceptance of Marx’s theory that the value of a commodity represents nothing but the 
labour involved in its production. 


Re TU as leet n cc cdeseeececccececcevecdeesscvetauucweebe ROreCer creme rc’ 2.50 
The subject—the relation between the individual and the state—is of interest to all thinking men and women. 
THREE MEASURES OF MEAL. A Study in Religion. By Frank G. Vial.................. 0c ccc ccc eccccccccen 3.50 


‘‘A veritable treasure house of religious lore.”’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TORONTO CANADA 














“A jollie goode Booke whereon to Looke 


Is better to me than Golde.”’ 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS THEY ARE MACMILLAN BOOKS 
ECONOMICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD: By Benjamin R. Andrews. $3.75 


Men as well as women will be interested in this book, which is not merely a guide to home management, but rather a consideration 
of the underlying economic principles that concern all homes. It may well serve as an economic plan of life for the individual and 
the family and will help to a better understanding of the social mechanism that provides daily living, of the service of the household, etc., 
and provide a standard of organization and administration. 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST: By James Baikie. $4.75 

All the brilliant romance of past days in the Orient shines through the pages of this book. The aim of it is to take certain selected 
sites of the ancient East and to recount for us their history—Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Troy, Greece and Egypt are all dealt with in 
vivid and entertaining fashion. The book is copiously illustrated and the chapter on King Tutankhamen comes as a most timely one. 


TIME AND TIMEKEEPERS: By Willis I. Milham. $7.00 

A most fascinating book, dealing with every aspect of its subject. There are chapters upon the history of the various kinds of 
time-keepers—sundials, clepsydras, and various early ways of keeping time—as well as upon clocks and watches; illustrations of famous 
time pieces; accounts of famous collectors and their collections, as well as being a practical handbook on the care and repairing of 
clocks, watches and chronometers. Absolutely the finest book upon the subject ever published. 


THE ART OF CROSS EXAMINATION: By Francis L. Wellman. $4.75 

The success of the two earlier editions of this book and the continuing demand of the reading public for it have led to this reissue. 
Mr. Wellman has thoroughly revised and enriched his material with many added examples of skill in cross examination and the book 
will prove of interest to lawyers and laymen alike. 


THE WORKS OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. $1.50 per volume 
BLISS THE GARDEN PARTY THE DOVE’S NEST 


Among English writers there has never been a more delicate literary art than that of Katherine Mansfield. She stands out as 
something particularly exquisite in an age of slapdash, undisciplined writing. These stories are offered for the first time at popular 


prices, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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in a state of vagabondage. (One regrets that Peter 
Walker, that glorious old character in our author’s 
boyhood days, did not live to enjoy these stories.) 
The impressiveness of Tolstoy’s character is shown 
less in what is told of him than in the changed atmos- 
phere of the paragraphs describing him. Our own 
experience with the Doukhobors, as well as Pro- 
fessor Mavor’s vital connection with their migra- 
tion to Canada, lends an added interest to his account 
of that remarkable «ect. But, as the reader stands 
in Professor Mavor’s window, watching the pro- 
cession, listening to the shrewd comments on men 
and movements, on politics, on economics, on art 
and letters, on all the multifarious aspects of life on 
the Street, he sees all the time reflected in the panes 
the face of his good host, and the distinctness and 
persistence of this reflection is one of the outstanding 
charms of the entertainment. 


‘The Glory That Was Greece’ 

The Pageant of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; pp. xi+436; $1.75). 

A sister volume to The Legacy of Greece, this 
book is intended to convey to those who are ignorant 
of Greek some notion of the literature of the Greeks 
through the medium of translation. The extracts, which 
are arranged as far as possible chronologically, are 
preceded by introductory paragraphs which trace the 
continuity of Greek literature and aid the reader to 
place the authors quoted in their proper historical and 
literary setting. The work is well done and the pas- 
sages chosen are in each branch typical of what the 
greatest Greek writers could achieve. Perhaps the 
weakest section is that on Greek tragedy, where the 
author evidently finds himself faced by a difficult prob- 
lem in the matter of selection and consequently fails to 
do justice to his subject. A reader acquainted with 
Greek tragedy can hardly help suggesting that this sec- 
tion should have included Gilbert Murray’s rendering 
of Clytaemnestra’s great speech in the Agamemnon 
(lines 855-914), Calverley’s translation (in full) of the 
speech of Ajax (from Sophocles’ Ajax 645—) and a 
representative speech from Euripides—the Messenger’s 
speech from the Hippolytus, for example, in Murray’s 
version. But it is always easy to note omissions in 
work of this kind, and the compiler’s task is always a 
thankless one. What will be the effect upon its readers, 
one wonders, of a book like this? It will send the 
Greek scholar back to the original, but what of those 
who know no Greek? It would be interesting to have 
the opinion of an intelligent reader who had tried the 
experiment. Translations are at best so inadequate: 
the rendering of Pindar, for instance, though as 
good as an English rendering could well be, is 
not Pindar: and indeed Cowley spoke the truth 
when he wrote, ‘If a man should undertake to 
translate Pindar word for word, it would be thought 
that one madman had translated another’. But the ex- 





periment is well worth making. The intelligent reader, 
who remembers that it is a translation which he is 
reading, and who will have the patience to read right 
through the selections, will find in them more than 
enough to justify the intention of the editor. A special 
feature of The Pageant of Greece is the excellent series 
of portraits selected for it by Professor J. D. Beazley. 
Like all Oxford publications, in the matter of printing 
and production the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite, by F. A. Wright (Routledge; 
pp. xxxvii+316; 7/6). 

Mr. Wright has attempted a very ambitious task 
and has broken new ground in the field of translation. 
For though many volumes have been published of re- 
cent years containing verse renderings of selected 
poems from the Greek Anthology, no one has yet 
dared to take the Fifth Book, containing the Love 
Poems, and translate it in its entirety. Even Mr. 
Wright has been compelled in some few cases to shel- 
ter the indecencies of the Greek in the more or less 
decent obscurity of a Latin version. But here we have 
at last this series of love poems dating from the Sixth 
Century B.C. to the Sixth Century A.D., many of the 
authors of which are mere names to us, translated 
practically in full into English verse. 

Of Mr. Wright’s skill as a translator there can be 
no doubt, though it may be questioned whether some 
of the poems really deserved translation: indeed we 
cannot help feeling that it would have been wiser to 
concentrate upon the more beautiful of the poems and 
reject those which cannot appeal to modern taste and 
would never have appealed to the taste of the Greeks 
themselves in their best period. 

While in general the poems are very pleasingly and 
very skilfully rendered there are two points which seem 
to call for criticism. In most of the poems Mr. Wright 
has preserved the beautiful Greek names, Heliodora, 
Rhodoclea, and others, names which are music to the 
ear: but in some cases he abandons these and one comes 
across Nellie, Sue, and Kate; and even Heliodora be- 
comes for metrical purposes Helydora or Hely. This 
is a decided blemish in a work so excellent and it makes 
some of the poems ridiculous. A second fault is the 
tendency to amplify some of the poems, a fault perhaps 
which is pardonable when the translator has set out 
to render so many. But one occasionally misses the 
brevity and conciseness of the Greek, which is one of 
its chief charms. The celebrated poem of Rufinus to 
Rhodoclea is a case in point. An almost literal render- 
ing of it, brief perhaps to the verge of baldness, runs 
as follows: 

To Rhodoclea this fair wreath I send 

Which my own fingers wove. There lilies blend 
With rosebuds and anemones fresh with dew, 
Tender narcissus, and the purple hue 


Of gleaming violets. Wear it, and, proud maid, 
Be humble: girls and garlands flower—and fade. 
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This short poem, only six lines in the Greek, Mr. 
Wright expands as follows: 
I went into my garden fair 
Where fragrant posies drink the air, 
And there a wreath I wove; 
With tender hands the flowers I pulled 
And soon a verdant chaplet culled 
To send to thee, my love. 


First lilies white and roses see 
And then the pale anemone 
New drenched with summer rain; 
Here too the soft narcissus lies 
And violets with purple eyes 
To bind the scented chain. 


Take then this garland for thy head 
And in its brightness warning read— 
‘Beware, beware of pride: 
Flowers bloom and fade and so must thou; 
The flying years no grace allow 
And youth will not abide.’ 


More successful, because more concise and re- 
strained, is the following: and it is a very fair sample 
of many excellent renderings in this book: 

Three times she swore that she would come 

And call the lamp to hear her oath; 

Now with another doth she roam 
Inconstant to us both. 

Bring to my aid thy power divine, 

And when she greets her friend to-night 

And fain before his eyes would shine, 
Put out, dear Lamp, thy light. 

The book is most tastefully printed and bound and 
forms one of a series which should be most deservedly 
popular among all book-lovers. 


Canadiana 


Sagas of the Sea, by Archibald MacMechan (Dent; 
pp. 156; 50c). 

This is a welcome addition to ‘The King’s Treas- 
uries’. It consists of nine sketches of actual events. 
The preface concisely summarizes the contents. 

Four of these Sagas illustrate the perilous life of 
Nova Scotia seamen. Three have their origin in old 
wars, revealing the chances of military service and some 
aspects of privateering. One shows how the sailors of 
the old navy faced disaster, and another how sailors of 
the new navy saved their ship. 

They are unvarnished accounts of heroism and 
fortitude, written with all the restraint of a ship’s log, 
but most of them possess the stirring power of old 
heroic romance. Occasionally, as in the ‘Sack of 
Lunenburg’, there is humour, but generally the ex- 
periences are too poignant for that. One does not 
reed the dedication to realize that the writer knows 
and loves the water. It is a difficult task, that of 


breathing life into the matter of official chronicles, 
without the use of invention or declamation, but Mr. 
MacMechan has achieved it worthily. 








Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth, by George H, 
Locke (Ryerson Press; pp. xiii-+317 ; $2.50). 

When Canada was New France, by George H. Locke 
(Dent; pp. 127; 50c). 

The first volume consists of addresses, or extracts 
from addresses, delivered by men in Canadian public 
life, from Papineau and William Lyon Mackenzie on 
to the present day, together with a brief but vivid 
biographical appreciation of each of the selected speak- 
ers. The addresses have apparently been chosen in 
most cases more to make animate some of the phases 
of development in our constitutional history than to 
represent the genius of the several men. They should 
be valuable to the teacher or student as supplementary 
to, and parallel with, his study of the political move- 
ments themselves. The struggle for confederation be- 
comes much more real when one can read, for instance, 
one of Dorion’s speeches against it. I have mentioned 
Dorion’s address also because it illustrates another 
feature of the book, a feature to which attention is 
drawn in Dr. Colquhoun’s introduction, that the col- 
lection gives the ordinary reader a good deal of material 
which would be otherwise practically inaccessible to 
him. There seems to be a certain weakening in pro- 
portion in the latter part of the book. 

We list also a new edition of Dr. Locke’s well- 
known When Canada was New France in the ‘King’s 
Treasuries’ series, with the addition of a useful glos- 
sary. 

Stories from the Land of Evangeline, by Grace McLeod 
Rogers (McClelland & Stewart; pp. 341; $2.00). 

An old book re-issued, and enhanced by the 
numerous illustrations in black and white from the 
pen of J. E. H. Macdonald. This is as good a piece 
of book-making as we remember seeing in Canada, 
and all collectors of Canadiana should possess the 
work in its present form. 


Books Received 


Moordius & Co., by W. J. Locke (Longmans). 
Dick Munday, by Herbert Harrison (Sampson Low). 
The Arts in Greece, by F. A. Wright (Longmans). 


Poetry, August, 1923 (The Merton Press, West- 


minster). 

The Poetry Review, Sept., Oct., 1923 (Erskine Mac- 
donald). 

The Greater Christ, by Rev. A. D. Belden (Ryerson 
Press). 


Mediums and Mystics, by A. D. Watson and Margaret 
Lawrence (Ryerson Press). 

Woman, the Masterpiece, by B. M. Greene (Ryerson 
Press). 

Fenceless Meadows, by Bill Adams (Longmans). 

Regeneration and Reconstruction, a call to the Church, 
by Rev. S. B. John (Allen & Unwin). 
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persistent optimism of Dr. Pangloss provided 

an effective background for the no less per- 
sistent misfortunes of the young Candide. Snatched 
from the caresses of his Cunégonde, beaten and 
starved and scarred by smallpox, cast for the réle of 
chief illuminant in an approaching auto-da-fé, Candide 
was never permitted to forget that ‘all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds’. 

We may suppose, not unreasonably, that the 
doctrine did at least prove an opiate, drugging the 
victim of these grave inconveniences on his journey 
through this vale of tears; that he went with a heart 
somewhat lighter, precisely because his tutor was a 
fool—just as the widows of Bengal, when fortified 
by copious supplies of opium, are said at one time to 
have immolated themselves quite cheerfully on the 
pyres of their late husbands. In that sense, but 
surely in no other, the worthy philosopher may have 
talked to some good purpose. 

Dr. Pangloss has been at it again. If he could 
not, humanly speaking, have written the whole of 
the annual reviews with which the daily press of 
Canada greeted the New Year (and the old gentleman 
has certainly a better prose style than his modern 
followers) he did at least succeed in inspiring a large 
number of them. The burden of their remarks it is 
not necessary here to recall; suffice it that, if indeed 
there be any clouds at all on the industrial horizon, 
they are, one and all of them, clouds no bigger than 
a man’s hand, and not to be reckoned as of much 
account. 

It is doubtful, nevertheless, whether on this 
occasion these cheerful knights of the pen produced 
what may be called the normal Panglossian reaction— 
whether their readers, in any large proportion, were 
reduced to the condition of drowsy numbness which 
this kind of writing, under ordinary circumstances, is 
so well calculated to bring about. It may be despite, 
perhaps it is because of, the modern daily paper; 
in any case it is obvious that increasing numbers of 
people are becoming aware, every day, that all is by 
no means for the best, at present, in the best of all 
possible worlds. With the growing realization that 
all economic life is interdependent—that the workers 


Oe cactus of Voltaire will remember how the 





in the Ruhr, the unemployed on the Clyde, the 
farmers on our prairies, and the ‘realtors’ of Montreal 
and Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver are all of 
them, willy nilly, parts of the same process—there is 
a greater disposition to face the facts of life than there 
has been since the Armistice. 

The fact which concerns us most closely is that 
in the year of grace 1924 wheat is still a drug on the 
market: that the seasonal fall in wheat prices, which 
should in an ordinary year have ended about the 
close of November, continued for about a month 
longer; that wheat has found a new low level. Sub- 
sidiary to this is the fresh slump in the foreign 
exchanges, which has dragged the pound further 
downward, and brought the franc, for the first time, 
well below five cents on the New York market. 

There is no need to labour the meaning of these 
phenomena. Behind them is the spectacle of sixty 
million Germans, caught like rats in a trap of our 
devising, of whom twenty millions are literally 
starving or in daily danger of starvation. 

Not in the face of these conditions can an annual 
review be cheerful and at the same time convincing. 
The disintegration of Europe has been a slow process; 
faster now, it is still not very rapid. But that dis- 
integration has been undermining the foundations of 
economic life everywhere; and until it is arrested, 
there cannot be genuine stability. 

Immediate hopes are centred on the prospect of 
a loan to Germany which may at the same time take 
the glut of food off the world’s markets, sending that 
food where it is most needed, and (perhaps) permit 
of a serious attempt to balance the German budget. 
But the priority of Reparations may prove an in- 
superable obstacle. If it is waived, the waiver will 
be something like a formal farewell to the prospect 
of reparation payments: the fiction of indemnities 
could hardly be maintained any longer. It is difficult 
to believe, in any case, that that fiction can be main- 
tained much longer; the sooner it is repudiated, 
though the repudiation will not prove altogether 
painless, the sooner we shall retrieve our pre-war 


sense of security. 
G. E. JACKSON. 
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